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ot So Dead Boy 


pron: Re “A Blast at the Last of the 
Head-Air Boys” (8/27), by Ethel Mar- 


e sound like Elizabeth Barrett’s father! 
y article must have hit her household 
same day she killed and plucked those 
hickens. I figured the thesis would pro- 
ke some comment, but I never expected 
0 be verbally lanced by a rural Amazon. 
Well done, though, and a just reward 
or my grandfather’s campaign against 
oman suffrage. If all TV addicts pos- 
sessed her level head and clever pen, there 
could be no concern nor any argument. 
Many of the things Mrs. Marbach says 
e true. But so are many which I tried 
to state. I can only plead that she read 
¢what I said and not what I did not say. 
But each to his own poison. I can see 
that what she should avoid is reading 
magazine articles, just as I skip watching 
TV. 
But why fight? Mrs. Marbach sounds 
like a charming woman with Irish ances- 
tors with whom (Mrs. M., not the an- 
cestors) I would enjoy spending long 
hours in discussion of this topic. Her pop- 
com and pretzels, of course. 
Rosert T. REILLY 


Omaha, Neb. 


Eprror: At the risk of biting the hand 
that used to feed me (a newspaperwoman 
y happily turned homemaker and mother), 
iF would like to offer the observation that 
Mr. Reilly and Mrs. Marbach are making 
a good case for pay-as-you-go television. 

(Mrs.) Marion B. KALiFELz 
| Wilmington, Del. 


Spirit That Cheers 


Eprror: Hurray for “Stout Guinness” (Am. 
8/27, ,p. 572)! Also let me put in a good 
word for that other Stout—Guinness, that is. 
Tuos. W. McGoucu 





Florence, Ala. 


Arab vs. Israeli 


Eprror: In your July 2 issue, you ran an 
editorial “Hope for Arab Refugees?” In 
this article, as in many others, the blame 
for the Arab-Israeli situation is divided 
equally. I shall never cease to marvel—and 
to fume—at the “snow” propaganda job 
done, not by American Jews, but by Amer- 
ican Zionists to misinform the American 
public. 
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The late Senator Taft and the present 
Senator Fulbright notwithstanding, the 
blame for the plight of one million Arab 
refugees cannot be laid at the door of 
the Arabs. What Hitler did to the Jews 
was monstrous, but what the Jews did to 
the Arabs who had never harmed them 
was nearly as bad. Where do they find the 
moral justification to excuse themselves? 
For 2,000 years Arabs had lived in Pales- 
tine where Israel now stands. They lived 
peaceably side by side with the Jews who 
were there. 

The partition scheme that set up this 
Zionist state drove the Arab aristocrats and 
peasants alike from their homes. .\nd those 
Arab peasants who didn’t flee fast enough 
were taught their lesson when wild Israeli 


military bands slaughtered entire villages 
and rode through other areas with the 


wild cry: “Remember Deir Yassin!” The 
frightened unarmed peasants fled. Then 


the Israelis quickly took over their lands 
and built on them. 

Israel has flouted every single injunction 
laid on it by the UN. It has not given 
the Arabs compensation for the lands 
stolen from them; it has refused to repatri- 
ate the Arabs; it has ignored the fact that 
the UN proclaimed Jerusalem international 
territory and boldly began transforming it 
into the capital of its state; it has taken 
over one-third more land than that given 
in the original partition scheme. 

I don’t see why Americans should bear 
the burden of supporting the Arab refu- 
gees. I think the Zionists should do it. 
They caused the problem. ‘ 

It took me a long time to learn the true 
story of the Israeli-Arab business. You'll 
never learn it from the American press. 
Zionist advertisers are too powerful. It’s 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J.’s 


NURTHERN PARISH 


A Sociological and Pastoral Study 


4 


As a living social system the parist can be studied socio- 


logically as well as any other social system. The sociologist 


is professionally interested in analyzing the Catholic parish 


because it is an important part of the total social structure 


in our world. The Catholic priest and apostolic layman is 


interested because on the parish's vitality depends the 


vigor of the whole of Christ's Church. NORTHERN PAR- 


ISH uses the concepts and techniques of the sociologist 


- to explore the structure and functioning of a thriving par- 


ish in the heart of New York City. NORTHERN PARISH, 


$8, has xxi & 360 pages, detailed questionnaires, censuses, 


and analyses of use to the social scientist and religious 


leader. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Secondary School 


MARYMOUNT 


Tarrytown, N. Y. ME 1-3200 


@ Marymount is situated in a setting of unusual beauty and healthfulness overlook- 


ing the Hudson. 


@ Accredited by the N. Y. State Board of Regents and the Middle States Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


@ Four years of science, mathematics, French, Latin, Spanish, art, music are offered, 
besides the required courses in English, history, religion, guidance, speech, health 


and physical education. 


e College preparatory boarding and day school for girls—Grades 7-12 
@ Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 











COLLEGE 


fully accredited liberal arts college for women 


conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 














LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


® College of Arts and Sciences 

© College of Business Administration 
© College of Engineering 

© Graduate Division 

School of Law 


Evening Division 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES because: ... it 
offers 4-year courses leading to degrees in all major fields, including 
studies in Education leading to secondary teaching credentials .. . it 
furnishes individual, modern quarters to the resident student, lab- 
oratories, complete athletic and recreation facilities . . . last Sep- 
tember it completed one of the most modern libraries in the West 

. & offers an Air Force ROTC program leading to reserve com- 
misstons in the Air Force as part of the regular curriculum... 
tt provides mature counsel and guidance for the student through- 
out his college career. 


For complete information on tuition, residence rates and 
Courses of Study write today: 


Registrar, Loyola University, 7101 W. 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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America 





a pity Catholic magazines can’t do a bett, 
job backgrounding their people on thj 
situation. As far as I have seen, only th 
Sign has had the knowledge and courag| 
to do it. 

We Americans have a great deal 
answer for. We did not ask the Arabs ; 
they were willing to give up their home 
We never gave them a chance to voice ay 
opinion. We simply helped the Zionists t 
force them out. The Arabs once loved 
America. We were their dream, their gal 
lant shining knight who never milked then} 
dry. If they no longer love us today, it j 
because we destroyed that dream; we wer 
no longer champions of justice and fai 
play for all men. 

Why not do a fair article, a good. back 
ground story of the whole business? If yo 
don’t want to do it yourself, there ar 
many big names who could do it for you 
objectively and honestly. 

ANNE THOMA 





Taunton, Mass. 


[This Review has long been aware of ‘J 
circumstances surrounding the creation o 
the state of Israel, so accurately described 
by Miss Thomas. Indeed, our correspon 
dent could well have documented her story 
by citing references to our pages going 
back to 1948-49. Unlike Miss Thomas 
who, on her own admission, was a “long 
time” learning “the true story of the Arab 
Israeli business,” America was asking Is 
rael for justice for Palestine refugees ove 
a decade ago. 

This, however, is the year 1960. Fo 
more than ten years a million human be 
ings have been living at a bare subsistencé 
level in Middle East refugee camps as d 
result of the Palestine war and the creatioy 
of the state of Israel. We have come ti 
believe that constant harking back to 
1948-49 has proved a futile approach to 
a human problem that cries out less for 
the fixing of blame than for a solution. We 
also have sound reasons to believe that, 
short of a new war of destruction in the 
Holy Land, the only realistic hope for a 
settlement at this stage lies in a willingness 
to talk on the part of both sides. That 
means compromise. 

As the editorial in question points out, 
a fact Miss Thomas blithely ignores, Israel 
remains duty-bound to take cognizance of 
UN resolutions it has callously disregarded 
for the last ten years. 

As for the Arabs, nations as well as in- 
dividuals can incur responsibilities in 
charity, if not, as in this instance, in jus- 
tice. It is time certain Arab leaders stopped 
using the human misery of the refugee 
camps to stir up emotions in the Middle 
East in order to further their own political 
ambitions. We would like to be convinced 

(Continued on p. 685) 
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Current Comment 





Jews and Catholics 


A sampling by the New York Times 
(Sept. 1) of opinion among Jewish 
voters in the New York area reveals 
that among middle- and upper-income 
Jews in particular “there is a current of 
distrust of [Sen. Kennedy’s] Catholi- 
cism.” 

However John F. Kennedy may fare 
on Election Day, a widespread Jewish 
antipathy to the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church in American life will per- 
sist. Jews are said to dislike the “au- 
thoritarianism” of the Church. As they 
see it, a Catholic in public office would 
be obliged by his Church to oppose 
measures (e.g., birth control and di- 
vorce laws) which he himself felt to 
be in the public interest. A Catholic 
President, they fear, might not be 
sufficiently flexible in dealing with the 
Russians. Jews also resent Catholic 
support of religious activities in public 
schools and efforts to win Federal aid 
for parochial schools. 

In view of the values which prevail 
among many educated Jews, we find 
these attitudes understandable. But 
there is another side to the coin. Many 
Catholics feel a corresponding distrust 
of Jewish influence in American life. 
What the Jewish voter regards as lib- 
eral and progressive views often seem 
to his Catholic counterpart to be in- 
imical to the moral health of society. 


... and Furthermore 


Jewish support of extreme liberal 
positions on such questions as standards 
for the entertainment industry and the 
control of pornography—not to mention 
birth control, divorce and in some cases 
even abortion—distresses Catholics. 
Since Jewish family life is generally 
exemplary and carefully guarded, these 
public positions suggest the lack of a 
sense of responsibility for the moral 
atmosphere of the community outside 
the family circle. 

Devotion to religious liberty is ad- 
mirable, but not when it looks like an 
alliance with forces seeking the com- 
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plete secularization of American life. 
Even flexibility in dealing with the 
Russians, desirable though it may be, 
sometimes resembles a willingness to 
placate them. 

The mutual distrust caused by these 
differences of opinion is unfortunate. 
But the first step towards clearing it 
up is recognition that it is mutual. 


Reviews Would Help 


Reports that anti-Catholic prejudice 
is being injected into the Presidential 
campaign sometimes cause a person 
to say: “Oh, I’m not against Kennedy 
because he is a Catholic, but just be- 
cause I am for our traditional separation 
of Chur: State.” 

Two montus ago a book was re- 
viewed in these columns (7/30, pp. 
498-501) as “the best modern presenta- 
tion . . . of the Catholic Church’s atti- 
tude toward the temporal order.” That 
book, Catholic Viewpoint on Church 
and State (Hanover House), goes ex- 
haustively into the whole question of 
the “separation” of Church and State. 

Its author is Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin 
of the Departr..ent of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago. 

To date the book has gotten exactly 
no review in major New York news- 
papers or in biy national magazines— 
none in the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, Time or News- 
week, to name a few. It doesn’t seem 
too much to think that a book of this 
stature, bearing on a crucial question 
in the campaign, would have been 
eagerly welcomed by those review 
media that take seriously their role of 
helping shape sound public opinion. 


Gentle Bigots 


Evidence continues to pour in that 
the religious bigots, professional and 
amateur, are having a field day as the 
Presidential campaign swings into high 
gear, To counteract the sickening sen- 
sation such reports must induce, it is 
worth noting that more and more civic 
and religious groups have sounded 


strong protests against the merchants 
of hate and fear. 

In a recent address, Dr. Joseph L. 
Lichten, intergroup reiations director of 
the Bnai_ Brith Anti-Defamation 
League, noted that “people known for 
their anti-Semitic activities in the past 
are now engaged in anti-Catholic activi- 
ties.” Dr. Lichten then remarked that 
he feels greater concern over the “gentle 
people of prejudice” than over the 
“crude” type of bigot. “These are peo- 
ple,” he explained, “who would never 
kill, but have in their hearts prejudice 
against Catholics, Negroes or Jews. 
They have a much more reputable 
status in the community.” 

Another helpful statement on bigotry 
came from Mrs. Charles M. Hymes, 
president of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. Mrs. Hymes pointed 
out that two kinds of campaigning will 
take place. There is the out-in-the-open 
campaign. Then there is the “whisper- 
ing campaign in private parlors.” This 
is the campaign that challenges re- 
sponsible people to “recognize bigoted 
reasoning when they meet it, and... 
oppose it directly for the evil it is.” 

The weeks ahead, regrettably, prom- 
ise to provide many instances in which 
men and women of good will must face 
that challenge. 


Fuss About a Bus 


The school district board of Lisbon, 
N. D., has decided not to provide free 
bus transportation for parochial school 
pupils during the coming year. Last 
year the board transported 59 pupils 
to St. Aloysius parochial school. It 
planned to do the same this year, but 
the Protestant ministers of Lisbon 
forced the board to change its mind. 

On complaint from the Lisbon min- 
isterial association, the North Dakota 
Attorney General advised the school 
board that free transportation for 
parochial school children was illegal. 
Faced with probable legal action by the 
ministers unless it halted the practice, 
the board gave in. It is expected that 
about half of the parochial school chil- 
dren involved will now enroll in the 
public schools. 

We compliment the Lisbon ministers 
on their devotion to the great American 
principle of separation of Church and 
State, although, as Robert F. Drinan 
points out elsewhere in these pages, 
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they are on very shaky constitutional 
ground, 

We wonder, however, whether it is 
wise of the Lisbon ministers to make 
the issue so obviously one of Protestants 
against Catholics, No Protestants were 
being harmed by giving 59 Catholic 
children a free ride to school. Why did 
the ministers make such a fuss about 
it? As Fr. Drinan remarks of a similar 
Protestant effort in Connecticut, “their 
only interest seems to be to deprive 
Catholics of a financial benefit.” Unless, 
of course, they consider it a Protestant 
interest to keep Catholic children from 
getting to the parochial school at all. 


When Thieves Fall Out 


By now it seems clear that the rift 
between Moscow and Peiping is real 
and worsening. At stake in the conflict 
is ideological leadership in the cause 
of world communism. 

Khrushchev’s thesis is that Lenin’s 
doctrine of inevitable war with capi- 
talism must be revised in the light of 
nuclear realities: you cannot harvest 
socialism in a radioactive desert. Thus 
today, by ukase from the Kremlin, 
peaceful coexistence has become “the 
highest form of the class struggle.” 

Red China’s leaders insist that the 
Khrushchev thesis is a betrayal of 
Leninism. War with capitalism is not 
only inevitable but desirable; it will 
destroy capitalism, whereas the damage 
to the Communist bloc will not be ir- 
reparable. 

Is Moscow preparing economic sanc- 
tions against Red China in an effort 
to resolve what Pravda recently termed 
the “principal dilemma in world social- 
ism”? For weeks there have been re- 
ports that Soviet technicians and ad- 
visers have been leaving Peiping in 
droves. Such removals would seriously 
hamper Red China’s plans for quick 
industrialization, already plagued by 
hasty improvisation and overambitious 
expansion, as well as by natural agri- 
cultural disasters, It is perhaps worth 
noting that a similar withdrawal of ex- 
perts from Yugoslavia in 1948 preceded 
news of the split between Tito and 
Stalin. 

Predictions of a break in the Moscow- 
Peiping axis would be premature. But 
if such a break came, it might be a 
godsend for the West. It would divide 
and confuse the loyalties of Commu- 
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nists everywhere. Disunity among al- 
lies is normal in the free world. It can- 
not be tolerated in a dictatorial con- 
spiracy whose main strength lies in the 
steady application of monolithic power. 


Soviet Space Lead 


On Aug. 20 the Russians safely re- 
covered the dogs Strelka and Belka 
from the five-ton capsule of Sputnik V. 

This magnificent feat means that the 
Soviet Union is about ready to claim 
honors for putting the first man in orbit. 
The launching will probably take place 
this year. The strong psychological mo- 
ment would be the third anniversary 
of Sputnik I on Oct. 4, or better still, 
mid-September, if Khrushchev actually 
comes to Mexico or the UN. 

In contrast, our own Project Mercury 
is behind schedules set two years ago. 
None of our seven astronauts is likely 
to go into orbit before 1962. 

This is no reason for discouragement. 
We entered the space age with rela- 
tively low-thrust rockets. The United 
States has achieved many significant 
firsts despite this handicap, because of 
our success in miniaturizing rocket in- 
strumentation. Unfortunately, we can- 
not scale down men. If we want to be 
first with a man in space, we must find 
a qualified pilot ten inches high. 

So far as space travel goes, rocket 
thrust is the key to accomplishment. 
That is why the development of high- 
er-thrust engines is the primary goal of 
our civilian space agency. Right now 
Russia holds a decisive edge in rocket 
power, an edge that we cannot hope to 
overcome for several years, no matter 
how much money or manpower is 
poured into our space efforts. 

We must get set for some more psy- 
chological buffeting from  Russia’s 
rocket blasts. If the Reds orbit a man in 
September, they may as well orbit a 
crew of three. That’s a measure of how 
much rocket power they are able to 
expend. 


Emergence of Brandt 


West Germany is already getting 
ready for its national election of 1961. 
Next year a new Bundestag (lower 
house of Parliament) and, indirectly, 
a new Federal Chancellor will be 
chosen by the voters. Late last month 
the Social Democrats, chief rivals of 
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the governing Christian Democrats, 
picked their list of Bundestag candi- 
dates, 

Heading the list is the popular May- 
or of West Berlin, Willy Brandt. He 
will become the Chancellor in the event 
of a Social Democratic victory. Com- 
ments by two independent German 
newspapers reveal both how far the 
Social Democrats have moved from 
their former neutralist position and 
how strong a threat they pose to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s continuance. in power, 


Rhein-Neckar Zeitung rem27k:s: 


Brandt’s policy speech could 
just as well have been delivered 
by a member of the Adenauer 
Government. . . . No mention of 
other possibilities in foreign pol- 
icy, of neutral zones, or of re-ex- 
amination of Nato. . . . The sim- 
ilarity to the governmental policy 
of the CDU in regard to these 
points could not be more com- 
plete. 

And according to Deutsche Zeitung: 

With Brandt, [the Social Demo- 
crats] present an alternative for the 
first time. They present a man of 
international reputation, a popular 
man—even outside his own party, 
and, on top of that, a man who is 
still rather young. The [Christian 
Democrats] will surely have a 
harder time of it than in 1953 and 
1957. 

Despite our continuing reservations 
about the Social Democratic Party, we 
find its nomination of Willy Brandt a 


good omen, 


Ousting Red Guerrillas 


An article in this Review, “Red 
Pocket in Colombia,” pointed out sev- 
eral months ago (3/12) that for 30 
years Communist bands have held in 
their iron grip an area several counties 
in extent in the mountainous backlands 
of Colombia. The article was the work 
of our Managing Editor, Eugene K. 
Culhane, S.J., who sent it from Co- 
lombia during one of his visits there. 

Confirmation of the existence of this 
so-called Communist Republic of Co- 
lombia appeared in the Bogota daily 
El Tiempo on Aug. 31. Under the title 
“Hundreds of Farmers Abandon Com- 
munist Organization at Viota,” El 
Tiempo told how a Marxist politico, 
Juan Merchan, moved into the hills 
there in 1928 and “in a few months 
became a little Stalin.” 
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Despite repeated Government at- 
tempts to dislodge Merchan, he soon 
had thousands of coffee pickers under 
his thumb. By 1958 “the Communist 
Republic was completely set up.” Its 
militia defied the country’s regular 
troops, and it had its own tax system 
and a vengeance machinery that ter- 
rorized the peasants. In and out of 
Viota, his “capital,” messengers from 
Moscow came and went as they pleased. 

Today, however, Merchan and his 
Communist buddies, like many of Co- 
lombia’s free-lancing bandits, have been 
discredited, according to El Tiempo. 
The farmers now refuse to follow 
Merchan’s orders or pay taxes to the 
Red war chest. 

Chief credit for the change must go 
to Colombia’s President, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, who last January told Fr. 
Culhane that he would gradually snuff 
out the Communists in Viota, He has 
accomplished this by opening roads 
into the impenetrable mountains there 
and by providing just and stable liv- 
ing conditions for the peasants. 

Mark up one defeat for communism 
in Latin America. 


Too Late, Too Little 


Twelve years ago, our then Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall told 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference 
in Bogota that there would be no Mar- 
shall Plan for Latin America, The 
United States, he said, grew up on 
private capital. Latin America would 
have to do the same. That had long 
been U.S. policy and Secretary Mar- 
shall wasn’t going to recommend chang- 
ing it. 

On Sept. 5 of this year representa- 
tives of the Organization of American 
States were again in Bogota, once again 
asking the United States for financial 
help. As President Juscelino Kubitschek 
of Brazil put it in an open letter to 
President Eisenhower on July 19, pri- 
vate investment from here and from 
Europe simply hasn’t been enough. “A 
new policy of public financing” is 
needed. Economically, things are go- 
ing from bad to worse in Latin Amer- 
ica, and meanwhile, he noted, the “pov- 
erty and frustration of economically 
stagnant peoples” are a constant spur 
to agitation. 

In theory, things have changed since 
1948. A year ago the United States 
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broke its tradition by contributing 
$450 million to an Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and now Congress 
has voted another half-billion to show 
the Bogota conference that this coun- 
try is serious. But Brazil and Argentina 
think our half-billion isn’t big enough 
to matter, and anyway, they ask, how 
do we know it will be repeated? These 
Latins say that a Marshall Plan is 
needed, and desperately. 

It is late today, but maybe there is 
still time. President Kubitschek called 
Latin America “a natural alliance for 
the West.” But will it always be so? 
Last week Cuba went further down the 
road to communism by recognizing 
Red China. If the example of Cuba 
catches on, the United States may not 
have another chance to take the leader- 
ship in Latin America. 


Christian Failure 


At a time when the entire world is 
being forcefully made aware of Africa’s 
problems, there comes a reminder that 
Christians must share the responsibility 
for racial tensions on the Dark Conti- 
nent. 

Speaking in London on Sept. 1, Arch- 
bishop Denis Hurley, O.M.I., of Dur- 
ban, South Africa, declared: 

Ultimately I suppose the South 

African situation is a terrible ex- 

pression of the failure—as a church- 

man I would say the great failure 

—of Christians to apply their basic 

rules of behavior to the com- 

munity in which they live. Some- 

how the color bar has proved im- 

pervious to Christian charity. 

White South Africans have not 

even suspected that Christian char- 

ity is applicable to that field... . 

Our only expiation can be an 

enormous effort to make Christian 

charity a reality in race relations. 

The remedy, Archbishop Hurley went 
on, lies in education. “Our people” 
must be trained “to see racialism Chris- 
tianized.” For South Africa “immediate 
and total equality is the only balm that 
appears capable of healing the wound 
of racial humiliation.” 

Archbishop Hurley could well have 
addressed his remarks to the entire 
Christian world. Our own bishops have 
spoken in similar vein. In their 1958 
statement, the members of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy felt constrained to point 
out that only “Christian love will sur- 
mount the difficulties” arising out of 


our own race problem. South African 
Christianity is hardly alone in its “great 
failure.” 


Congo Showdown 


Sooner or later it had to happen. On 
Sept. 5 President Joseph Kasavubu 
dramatically ousted Patrice Lumumba 
from the Premiership of the strife-torn 
Congo. He appointed Joseph Ileo, 
President of the Senate and political 
opponent of Mr. Lumumba, to supplant 
him. Mr. Kasavubu then appealed to 
the UN to take over the entire responsi- 
bility for law and order in the Congo, 
even suggesting a temporary UN 
trusteeship as the best means of restor- 
ing stability. 

These several months it has been 
doubtful how long the Congo could 
survive as a free and independent na- 
tion under the leadership of Patrice 
Lumumba. The Congo won its inde- 
pendence from Belgium on June 30. 
Since then Lumumba’s rule has 
brought nothing but chaos to the coun- 
try. To quote President Kasavubu the 
Premier “has plunged the nation into 
fratricidal war.” Worse, he has openly 
requested and received direct Soviet 
intervention in a futile effort to bend 
the country to his will. 

At the moment, the UN describes the 
“situation” as “too fluid” for prognosti- 
cation, Mr. Lumumba lost no time in 
contesting the authority of the Presi- 
dent to dislodge him, even though Mr. 
Kasavubu clearly has the constitutional 
right to take matters into his own hands. 
Unfortunately, on Sept. 7 the Congo- 
lese National Assembly threw its sup- 
port to Mr. Lumumba. By voting down 
(60 to 19) both the President’s ouster 
of Mr. Lumumba and the Premier’s 
countermove which would have de- 
posed Mr. Kasavubu, the Assembly 
elected to go along with the chaotic 
status quo. Civil war now seems cer- 
tain as pro- and anti-Lumumba forces 
gird for the showdown. 


ABA for Rule of Law 


Some may argue that the American 
Bar Association voted against the Con- 
nally Amendment to U.S. adherence 
to the International Court of Justice 
mostly out of deference to President 
Eisenhower. Possibly they are right. 
No private organization finds it easy 
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to rebuff the kind of direct appeal for 
support which the President made to 
the ABA’s Washington convention on 
Aug. 29. 

If the issue was decided, however, 
solely on its merits, the argument made 
by ABA’s president-elect, John C. Sat- 
terfield, was probably decisive. “Every 
day, every month, every year,” he said 
to the House of Delegates, “we tell the 
world that we who profess to believe 
in the rule of law will not submit our- 
selves to it.” Then he continued: 

We are in a battle for the minds 
of men in the free world, in the 
emerging nations of Africa and 
Asia and the reemerging nations of 
Latin America. Shall we tell these 
men that we advocate world peace 
through law only when it affects 
some one else? 

In opposing the Connally Amend- 
ment, the ABA did not, of course, vote 
to give the Hague tribunal jurisdiction 
over matters “which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States,” as some mistakenly be- 
lieve. The International Court, by its 
own statute, has no jurisdiction over 
domestic matters. The ABA _ voted 
merely to abandon the veto power, 
which the Connally Amendment en- 
shrines, over decisions as to the char- 
acter of disputes coming before this 
tribunal. It said only that if we be- 
lieve in the rule of law, we should 
abandon the right to decide whether or 
not we are willing to permit ourselves 
to be sued. That is the kind of right 
which lawless nations like the Soviet 
Union—as in the matter of the Hungar- 
ian Revolt—claim for themselves. 


Sidewise at High Level 


To Thomas Campbell, editor of Iron 
Age, the figures just don’t make sense. 
In July the gross national product was 
running along at a $500-billion clip. 
Personal incomes continued to break 
records, with the figure for the first six 
months a substantial 6.2 per cent over 
the first six months of 1959. Yet Mr. 
Campbell wrote a couple of weeks ago 
that business might be headed for a 
“severe correction.” How severe he 
couldn’t guess, but he thought the 
worst would be over by the spring of 
1961. 

Mr. Campbell is more pessimistic 
than most of the seers, but scarcely 
anyone now expects a sharp upturn 
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this fall. The steel industry, which has 
been producing at recession levels since 
late spring, looks for no improvement 
until October, and it doesn’t seem very 
confident that the rebound will come 
even then. Detroit has been a disap- 
pointment, with the start of the new- 
model year clouded by large inventories 
of 1959 models and a sluggish second- 
hand car market. No less disappointing 
has been the performance of the ma- 
chine-tool industry, where orders in 
July dropped 35 per cent below a year 
earlier. And the oil industry continues 
to be bedeviled by oversupply. 

The amazing thing is that consumer 
incomes and spending have remained 
at such high levels, and that unemploy- 
ment—at about five per cent of the 
work-force—hasn’t risen more than it 
has. Can it be that the high rate of 
government spending on all levels, plus 
the willingness of consumers to spend 
and incur debt, has placed such a solid 
floor under the economy that it can 
take a capital goods slump without 
breaking down? 


Words, Words , 


It’s getting harder and harder to use 
any words. Yesterday a European 
journalist, on a visit to our editorial 
rooms, mentioned a certain tendency 
as “liberal.” Immediately he stumbled 
and corrected: “I mean ‘conservative,’ 
of course.” And he did, in our sense. 

At campaign time’ especially, words 
are often malevolently freighted. If a 
candidate (or platform) presumes to 
speak of social legislation, he (or it) 
is instantly labeled “Socialist.” If a 
candidate ventures a good word for 
Unesco, he is stigmatized an “interna- 
tionalist.” These, as the tone of voice 
of the critic will indicate, are bad 
words. And “welfare” is too foul for 
speech, 

Let anyone hold any dogma at all; 
he must be “dogmatic.” If he accepts 
authority, be it of God or of some 
legitimately appointed man, he _be- 
comes “authoritarian.” Should he ad- 
here to Christian doctrine, he is “doc- 
trinaire,” or (worse) a “True Believer.” 

Since we must go on using words— 
unless we are to revert to a “grunt” 
stage of communication—is not now a 
suitable moment to start decontaminat- 
ing the language a bit, at least in pub- 
lic utterance? 
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A hopeful example of this was re- 
cently given by Bishop John J. Wright, 
Half of an address of his on “The Hier- 
archy as the Expression of Charity” 
was devoted to the contemporary need 
for semantic renovation. “Hierarchy,” 
after all, is today a dirty word. And 
who wants to be the recipient of “char- 
ity”? 


Dormididactics 


You never heard that word before? 
No wonder; we just invented it. We're 
giving a name to the latest of the black 
arts—the art of teaching students while 
they are asleep. 

Yes, there are psychologists who 
think we are wasting one-third of our 
lives by wandering aimlessly in the land 
of Nod. Why dream, when precious 
sack-time can be used to absorb a 
packaged course in sociology or history? 
What this country needs is an efficient 
mechanical tutor to drill us in facts 
and figures while we are knitting up the 
“ravell’d sleave of care.” 

We dread to think of successful as- 
saults on the citadel of sleep. If the 
experimenters are lucky, the next gen- 
eration will not be troubled by teacher 
or classroom shortages. Live teaching 
will be supplanted by nocturnal imbibi- 
tion of knowledge at the hands of a 
patient, fully transistorized pedagogue. 
We can even do away with the schools; 
surely the taxpayer will welcome the 
day when a bedside squawk-box will 
give us all the benefits of a university. 
As for students, why should they spend 
four years in college? We can see the 
day when they hibernate for three 
months with a mechanical educator and 
emerge with a bachelor’s degree. 

Somehow, though, it doesn’t seem 
right to invade the realm of Morpheus 
with packaged pedagogy, nor to make 
liars of poets who used to call sleep 
by such pretty names as the balm of 
woe, sore labor’s bath or the prisoner's 
release. As for Macbeth, now he can 
rest in peace. "Twas not Macbeth did 
murder sleep; ’twas the experimental 
psychologists. 

The pay-off, from Tiny Tim’s Gar- 

den of Verses: 
“Now I lay me down at ease, 
To learn in sleep my ABC’s; 
If I should die in bed alone, 
Please, Lord, switch off 

my Dormiphone.” 
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Why Not Be Angry? 


The review accorded in these col- 
umns (8/27, p. 579) to William Mi- 
chelfelder’s Be Not Angry, a novel 
about a wayward priest, spoke strongly 
against the book’s cloyingly pretentious 
style and—a far more serious defect— 
its total lack of appreciation of what 
the priesthood is all about. A full-dress 
article could easily have been written 


to detail the many instances in which 
these false notes add up to an atmos- 
phere of complete unreality. 

It is worth returning to this poorly 
conceived and wretchedly written novel 
because of some of the silly reviews 
that have hailed it. The N. Y. Herald 
Tribune (Aug. 21), Newsweek (Aug. 
15) and, to a lesser extent, the Satur- 
day Review (Aug. 13) went overboard 
to extol the book’s “compassion.” Once 


more that overworked critical word was 
called upon to cloak a lack of appreci- 
ation of what the book actually said- 
that a priest’s vows don’t matter a bit 
when “true love” comes along. 
Compassion, even in literature, fol- 
lows judgment; the determination has 
to be made that a wrong has been 
done before compassion for the wrong. 
doer can legitimately find scope. Be 
Not Angry simply sees no wrong done, 








——Fringe Benefits Here and Abroad 


INCE World War II, when the War Labor 

Board was pressed to find some relatively 
noninflationary way of satisfying demands for 
higher wages, so-called “fringe benefits” have en- 
joyed a spectacular growth. According to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, they amounted 
last year to 22.8 per cent of payrolls. Although 
this is an average figure, extrapolated from a 
sample of only a thousand pos it is none 
the less impressive. 

The Chamber study shows pénsions leading 
the fringe-benefit parade. They amounted to 4.3 
per cent of payrolls. Next in line were paid vaca- 
tions and bonuses in lieu of vacation pay, which 
came to 4 per cent of payrolls. Insurance pay- 
ments of various kinds and pay for holidays not 
worked amounted to 2.3 per cent each. In dollar 
terms, for every $100 in wages, employers paid 
$22.80 in fringe benefits. This was broken down 
as follows: $9.60 for paid holidays, vacations, rest 
periods and other time not worked; $7.20 for 
pensions, insurance and related programs; $4.20 
for Social Security, workmen’s compensation and 
other legally required payments; $1.80 for bo- 
nuses and profit-sharing programs. 

Although the study showed no clear relation- 
ship between company size and fringe benefits— 
which is a little surprising, since small business 
is widely thought to be incapable of matching 
the social programs of big business—it did reveal 
striking area differences. Fringes were highest 
in the Northeast. In the Southeast they were con- 
siderably lower. 

As happens with economic changes generally, 
the theory of fringe benefits has been slow in 
catching up with practice. There exists as yet no 
universally accepted definition of fringe benefits 
that clearly sets them off from wages. Are pro- 
duction bonuses, for example, wages or fringes? 
And how about profit sharing? For this reason 
the Chamber of Commerce figures will be ac- 
cepted with some reserve. 





Fr. MassE, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 





Recently, for instance, the French National In- 
stitute of Statistics and Economic Studies, in a 
comparative study of wage and fringe benefits in 
the United States and Western Europe, found 
that U. S. fringe benefits amount to no more than 
17 per cent of total wages. Except for Sweden, 
Switzerland and Great Britain, where fringe 
benefits come to about 18 per cent of payrolls, 
that was a lower social charge than European 
industry commonly bears. Fringe benefits in 
France are 34 per cent of total wages; in West 
Germany, 31 per cent; in Italy, a staggering 43 
per cent. (They are high in Japan, too, for man- 
agement as well as workers. ) 

In addition to their testimony to the improved 
status of workers and their families, these figures 
have considerable relevance for the continuing 
controversy over foreign-trade policy. Too often 
American businessmen seeking relief from for- 
eign competition are satisfied to emphasize the 
big disparity in wage rates between the United 
States and most foreign countries. But wage 
rates are obviously only part of the picture, and 
if fringe benefits are ignored, the comparative 
figures on labor costs can be grossly distorted. 

Of course, even when full weight is given to 
fringe benefits in computing the wages of Euro- 
pean workers, American wages are still consider- 
ably higher. This does not mean, however, that 
U.S. labor costs are necessarily and always 
higher than European costs. To a greater or 
lesser extent, depending on the industry, our 
higher wage rates are offset by higher output 
per man-hour. Furthermore, labor costs are only 
part of the total costs of production, and when 
other cost factors are considered, the advantage 
the European manufacturer enjoys over his 
American competitor is often much smaller than 
wage differentials might indicate. For these rea- 
sons, the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
in commenting on the French wage study, 
warned potential U.S. investors in Europe that 
the pickings abroad are not so attractive as they 
seem at first. BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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with false and libelous anti-Catholic materials. . . 
There is every likelihood that this hate campaign 
will get worse betore it gets better. 

Sen. Albert Gore of Tennessee asked his colleague 
if there might not be a bright side to the matter. Wasn't 
it fortunate that the hate campaign had started early 
so that the American people would “have ample oppor- 
tunity to measure it and reject it”? 

“Yes,” said Senator Kefauver, “with the smear cam- 
paign having started early, and with the American 
people analyzing and weighing it over a period of time, 
its ettects certainly will be diminished and, in many 
cases, completely demolished.” 

The next six weeks will determine whether the op- 
timism of the Tennesseeans in this respect is justified. 
But one thing is clear at the moment. If Senator Ken- 
nedy heeds some of his advisers, he will go before the 
TV cameras and make a major speech, perhaps more 
than one, on the religious issue. 

The Democratic Presidential nominee is not averse 
to doing this. In a little-noticed interview at Portland, 
Me., recently, he said that he knew that many Ameri- 
cans of good will wanted to know his views on the 
question of separation of Church and State, and that 
he was “not at all reluctant” to give them his views. 
He also remarked that he knew there were some who 
would vote against him because of his religion, no mat- 
ter what he said. Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 





Mr. Fouiiarp is the White House correspondent for 
the Washington Post. 


Congress, meeting at the University of 
Notre Dame Aug. 16-19, dedicated its 
100,000 members to the St. Benedict 





the Moor Apostolate, for the purpose 
of furthering the Catholic interracial 
movement. 


p> LEPROSY RESEARCH. Sister Hil- 
ary Ross, Daughter of Charity, has re- 
cently been honored by national health 
officials for her 43 published papers 
and other research on leprosy at the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
Carville, founded and 
staffed by the Daughters of Charity, is 
the only national hospital for Hansen’s 


pSOCIAL ACTION. Next week the 
fall session of Brooklyn’s diocesan so- 
cial program, emphasizing this year 
two collective-bargaining workshops, 
will be off and running. Address in- 
quiries to Social Action Dept., 191 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Bp INTERRACIAL APOS TOLATE. 
The Third Order of St. Francis Youth 
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p> URBAN LEAGUE. On Sept. 5, dur- 
ing the golden anniversary conference 
of the National Urban League, Mary 
L. Riley, founder of the Brooklyn Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, spoke of the 
urgent need to remove racial inequities. 


p> LAY APOSTOLATE. A new move- 
ment to develop lay leaders among 
Spanish-speaking people, using group 
dynamics and a balance of sociological 
and supernatural means, is the Cursi- 
llos de Cristiandad (Little Courses in 
Christianity) now in use in several 
Southwestern dioceses, Fr. Frank Bri- 
ganti, Cristo Rey parish, 2109 E. Sec- 
ond St., Austin, Tex., publishes a maga- 
zine for the movement and is one of 
its leaders. C.J.M. 
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Editorials 





Edge of the Abyss 


dienes past June Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. 
Louis received considerable publicity because of a 
pastoral letter in which he said he was grieved that 
so many high school graduates in his archdiocese were 
seeking admission to secular or non-Catholic colleges. 
One national news-magazine prominently featured 
some of the remarks of the St. Louis prelate, but coun- 
tered them with an even fuller quotation from a Bene- 
dictine priest, Dom Aelred Graham, head of Portsmouth 
Priory, a Benedictine high school for boys. The gradu- 
ates of this school, it is commonly said, are directed to 
non-Catholic colleges as a matter of school policy. 
“Sooner or later,” in Dom Aelred’s view, as propounded 
by Time for June 20, “boys are going to have to face 
the challenge of the unbelieving modern world.” If we 
understand Dom Aelred, his position is this: Let them 
"28 it at once, right after high school, in a secular col- 
ege. 

What does it mean for a young man or young women 
to “face the challenge of the unbelieving modern world” 
—Dom Aelred’s phi ase—in freshman or sophomore year 
at a secular college? Obviously, there is no one way to 
describe such an experience. To avoid cavil, let us take 
our description from a man who can speak for the col- 
leges in question. Prof. Raphael Demos, Alford Profes- 
sor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
Polity, has been around the Harvard College Yard for 
a long time. In an article called “Edge of the Abyss,” 
in Harvard Today (November, 1957), Professor Demos 
strongly suggests that college should be an exercise in 
some sort of intellectual and spiritual brinkmanship—a 
journeying right up to the edge of the abyss of com- 
plete confusion and, hopefully, a coming back with the 
guerdon of “meaning.” 

But let’s read the professor’s own words: 


When a student leaves the family and enters col- 
lege, he leaves not only its physical presence, he 
takes leave of it morally, too. He withdraws from 
its disciplines and its values. Between life in the 
family and its values on the one hand, and life in 
the world and its values on the other, is the period 
of college, when everything is put on trial. This is 
the moment of true freedom, of questioning all re- 
ceived standards and ideals. This is Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s “moment of truth,” when a student is en- 
tirely on his own to shape his values and destiny, 
before being sucked into the whirlpool of the 
world. 


It is also, as Professor Demos is careful to state, a 
moment for making “basic commitments.” But what 
basic commitments are attainable by a student who, 
having supposedly cut the moral ties that bind him to 
home and its values, must go, wandering “entirely on 
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his own” in a fog of relativism, to “the edge of the 
abyss”? To what commitments are fashionably “uncom. 
mitted” members of the faculty likely to guide him? 
Often enough, unfortunately, all they can do is invite 
the young student to share their own miserable con. 
fusions and uncertainties. 

A Catholic high school graduate isn’t going to have 
all his problems solved simply by enrolling at a Catholic 
college. He may go through four full years there and 
come at last to his graduation without having made one 
stride forward as a Christian. He may emerge from his 
Catholic alma mater a resounding academic success— 
and a moral and spiritual failure. But if he does, it 
will not be because of any built-in handicaps to normal 
growth in the mature understanding of his faith or be- 
cause of an atmosphere that would hobble him in its 
practice. 

For grave reasons, and provided he takes all the 
necessary precautions to preserve his faith, a student 
may attend a non-Catholic college. But despite Dom 
Aelred, Archbishop Ritter’s counsel stands: A young 
Catholic will go much more adequately prepared to 
“the edge of the abyss” if he has in his hand a bac- 
calaureate degree from a Catholic college. 


That Man Again 


EPTEMBER broke with the dismal news that Premier 
S Khrushchev will head the Russian delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations next week. 
Nor is that all. It appears that all the leaders of the 
Soviet bloc, except Comrade Mao, will pad into New 
York on Khrushchev’s traces; the Assyrian and his wolf 
pack are coming down on the UN fold. 

The protection of this unholy crew poses a night- 
marish security problem for the United States. Their 
indefinite stay will be embarrassing for Mr. Eisenhower 
and the Presidential candidates. These are relatively 
minor matters. What counts is this: every fact of inter- 
national life from Khrushchev’s repeal of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the most recent threat against Berlin’s life 
lines shows that the forthcoming visit of the Communist 
bigwigs cannot be aimed at the relaxing of tensions. 
Its obvious purpose is to turn the world’s biggest forum 
into a gigantic propaganda circus. There is little ques- 
tion of what the Soviet ringmaster will do. It is merely 
a question of how arrogantly contemptuous he will be 
in staging his show. 

The announced objective of Mr. Khrushchev is to 
stop the arms race. We may therefore expect the UN 
to resound once again with stirring appeals for com- 
plete and universal disarmament. The only way to give 
force to this program is to level blame at the United 
States. Almost surely then, Khrushchev will renew his 
demand that the United Nations once more discuss the 
charges of aggression by the United States against 
world peace. 

Almost a score of new nations will be seeking admis- 
sion to the UN on September 20. Many of them will 
be represented by their leaders. Khrushchev and his 
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allies may be counted on to improve every shining 
hour of opportunity by cozening up to these emerging 
possessors of UN votes. The Asian delegates can be 
warned against Mao’s rigid brand of Marxism. The 
Africans will be offered the hand of fellowship and 
great gobs of disinterested aid. If Fidel Castro puts 
in an appearance, he can be paraded about as a lovely 
example of Soviet beneficence to the little fellow, doub- 
ly secured against rainy days by economic handouts and 
a rocket umbrella. 

Two other propaganda plays may be reasonably 
anticipated when international communism conspires 
to hold its Apalachin gangland convention at UN head- 
quarters. There will be an announcement of some new 
Sputnik spectacular, as well as a general alert on the 
crying need for a new summit meeting. Khrushchev 
may even attempt to make Messrs. Nixon and Kennedy 
commit themselves in advance to further adventures 
in the bankrupt policy of summitry. 

In sum, Khrushchev once more stands in a position 
to make propaganda gains at our expense. He will show 
the world that while he is free to prevent our President 
from visiting Moscow, the United States is powerless to 
prevent the Soviet Union from arguing its case in our 
own precincts. All that Western leadership can do is 
boycott the forthcoming General Assembly and then, 
when the damage is done, have Mr. Eisenhower appear 
at its sessions in an effort to recoup the losses. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the nature of our open 
society gives communism such advantages in the Cold 
War battles of our time. The arrival of Soviet leaders 
in the United States gives them automatic control of 
our communications media during their stay. Our pre- 
cious freedom of expression guarantees them that every 
lying promise and contemptuous taunt will be given 
unlimited publicity—the sort of advertising that is the 
very lifeblood of Soviet propaganda. 

Our best hope is that this Communist invasion will 
arouse the electorate to the paramount importance of 
foreign policy today. As of this moment, they are too 
much bemused by secondary issues, such as the ugly 
and divisive religious question. 


Go Steady? 


apnea the Australian Young Christian Workers 
polled a thousand of their girl members on the 
question of “going steady” as teen-agers. Results of the 
poll, feel YCW officials in Brisbane, show that the 
“American fad” of steady dating has had a serious im- 
pact on adolescents “down under.” 

Now we have no wish to quarrel with anyone for 
labeling the going-steady pattern as an American in- 
vention. But it helps to keep one’s perspective in such 
matters. Just how widespread, in fact, is teen-age steady 
dating in our junior set? 

One answer, supplied the same week as the Austral- 
ian disclosure, comes from Brother Gerald Schnepp, 
S.M., and a team of his fellow sociologists. On the 
basis of a nation-wide survey among 14,552 Catholics 
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between 14 and 18 years of age, the study found that 
only about 17 per cent went steady—or, as they defined 
it, dated one person only for a month or more. 

Elsewhere on this page we have featured further 
proof that steady dating does not enjoy the universal 
approval of American teen-agers, at least those in the 
Catholic population. In this prize-winning essay, a 
Junior Miss author states frankly the arguments against 
going steady in high school days. 

A case can be made, of course, for the exceptional 


VTA 


Last June, Contacts, the Minneapolis Catholic Youth : 
Center’s monthly, found this essay by Natalie Panas, a = 
= Baltimore high school junior, best of 999 entries in a 

= nation-wide contest. 


A Teen-Ager’s View 


The word has gotten around. Another girl in our school 
is going steady. Why are we concerned? There should 
be only one reason for a person to keep steady company: 
= plans for marriage in the near future. However, we know 
that 50 per cent of the girls who go steady are not 
seriously considering matrimony. We're not going to just 
sit back and watch these children (that’s how they act) 
ruin their lives, are we? Since this problem has reached 
the critical stage throughout the nation, we must search 
for ways to cure this “teen-age tragedy.” 


One person can’t do it, nor ten. It takes a whole 
student body to take part in the search for a cure. You 
might start by appointing a person qualified in advising 
to be a counselor. He could remain after school and 
anyone who had a problem concerning steady dating 
could seek aid. 

Oo 


The power of the press can be employed as a means 
of searching for a cure. Editorials, features and polls in 
a school newspaper might prove to be a success. 


What about a weekly slogan on the main bulletin 
board, or in each classroom? It would be seen by all 
students and even if one of them is convinced he is 
wrong, the project will be a worthy endeavor. For ex- 
ample, “Have a steady beau? Lose friends, you know.” 
Or, “Going steady? Are you ready?” 


One reason students begin to keep steady company 
during school years is that they “follow the leader.” 
Seniors, you know, have a real influence over the rest 
of the student body. Therefore, convince the seniors first. 


Some students go steady because of their shyness or 
their inability to dance. If possible, start a new extra- 
curricular activity—professional dancing lessons. By way 
of dues, hire a dancing teacher from a popular studio, 
such as Arthur Murray’s or Fred Astaire’s. 


oO 


“Brainstorming” is used in big business. Why can’t 

= it be used for helping our problem? Each week have a 

= different group of students meet and discuss steady dat- 

= ing. Let them write down the first thing that enters 

= their minds, no matter how ridiculous or farfetched. 

= When they are read aloud, someone’s thought may be- 
come another person’s idea. This may be a solution. 


Teen-agers say the world doesn’t understand them, so 
they must find security in each other. Let us help them 
find inner security and their tragedy will turn to triumph! 


NATALIE PANAS 
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pair who choose to be exclusive in their dating and yet 
manage to skirt the social, psychological and personal 
moral perils which so often result from premature ex- 
clusivity. The fact is, however, that far too often the 
steady daters are unwitting and even unwilling victims 
of a lack of social self-assurance, the pressure of peer- 
group sentiment or, sad to say, the selfish prodding 
of irresponsible parents. 

Dating is part of the American pattern of teen-age 
behavior. No one is likely to reverse that pattern. In- 
deed, only the blind deny the benefits of a social system 
by which early adolescents are introduced to normal, 
healthy associations. Yet, as teen-age counselors from 
“Dear Abby” upward agree, such a system must not 
be extended to self-defeating extremes. Inexperienced 
youngsters should not find themselves pressured by con- 
vention and socially premature stimulation to act the 
part and assume the responsibilities of elders who ac- 
tually stand ready to pass from steady dating into a 
lifetime union. 

A noteworthy quality in Natalie’s presentation is her 
evident concern, in the name of her peers, to do some- 
thing about the present situation. Regulations and 
penalties at home or in school may forestall or discour- 
age steady dating. Given the nature of adolescent so- 
ciety, however, the more effective and certainly more 
desirable corrective will be one supplied by the teen- 
agers themselves. The practice did not spring out of 
thin air. Nor will it disappear until our families, schools, 
churches and young people offer a substitute to those 
for whom going steady promises a sense of security, 
the chance to appear grown-up and, perhaps, the first 
true avenue of emotional response in the trying and un- 
certain range of their adolescent lives. 


Southerners as Americans 


gee coming back from Europe always express 
the feeling that while abroad they “discovered” 
America. In much the same way, the first earthlings to 
return from another planet will likely have a lot to tell 
us, not so much about possible non-earthlings as about 
ourselves. A stay away from home is always a revela- 
tion. 

Many a Southerner, too, has found that living in an- 
other part of the country has helped him find out what 
it means to be a Southerner. As an instance of this, nine 
respected Southern scholars—born, reared, largely 
trained in the South, but now doing research or teach- 
ing in the North—have just published a provocative, 
hard-hitting analysis called The Southerner as Amer- 
ican (University of North Carolina Press, $5). 

Mere latitude apart, what is the South, and what is 
a Southerner, anyway? The most important fact about 
the Southerner is that he is an American. But an Amer- 
ican with a difference. He is pictured as different in 
accent, though even that is a varying and vanishing 
trait. The main difference lies in his history, true or 
fanciful; he is a man burdened with that history. After 
the Civil War, many Southerners, having tasted that 
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un-American thing, defeat, escaped into a warm dream, 
a sentimental myth, the tragic Lost Cause. Today a new, 
revisionist school of Southern historians has for some 
years been demythologizing the fictitious South. 

This stock-taking by the revisionists has already 
yielded meaningful results. It is now clear that the Old 
South was not really old, nor was it uniformly idyllic: 
the ante-bellum mansions of Natchez, Mobile and 
Charleston were few and far between, and three-fourths 
of all white Southerners owned no slaves. Slavery was 
not the paternalistic or neutral thing it was once held to 
be; indeed the great majority of slaves did not remain 
loyal. Nor was the corruption of Reconstruction en- 
tirely the fault of one race or region; it continued un- 
abated even under restored white supremacy. Jim- 
Crowism, in the form we have known, is a recent, not 
a venerable social myth and usage. And research has 
quite exploded the concept of a monolithic South, to- 
gether with the notion that the Civil War happened 
because there were “two civilizations”; the war came 
very largely because of that “peculiar institution”—the 
fact that the South possessed slavery and slavery was 
found profitable in the South. 

The tragedy of Southern history—and vestiges of this 
regrettably remain—has lain in the inner conflict of true, 
self-reliant, freedom-loving Americans doing violence 
to their best selves by depriving fellow human beings 
of much of their humanity. The Southerner has been 
deeply Christian, and it has taken soul-wrenching 
casuistry to reconcile Christian charity and justice with 
the “peculiar institution.” Many a Southerner—and 
Northerner—has thought it, but few have been so blunt 
as the politician who proclaimed: “I believe more in the 
purity of the Anglo-Saxon race than I do in the prin- 
ciples of democracy.” 

Out of this inner paradox of the South, and partly 
because of it, has come a sort of victory of pen over 
sword—not in cold historiography, but in the literary 
word. From Poe to Faulkner and Flannery O’Connor, 
the Southern writer shows a more-than-American tragic 
grandeur. Even the lowly of Yoknapatawpha County, 
Faulkner’s Bunrens and McCaslins, have dignity and 
stature. Here is an awareness of the local, the regional, 
the highly individual. Southern characters, in and out 
of books, have time to be neighborly and personal. 
Surely these are precious human values in a largely 
homogenized, undifferentiated America. 

The new upsurge of racism and race-baiting dema- 
goguery seems only a noisy death gasp. There is a New 
South intent on being its true self, fully American, 
Christian, authentically human. It may take some time 
for this South to win out. 


Here Comes Mr. “X” 


A THE NEXT visit of Mr. Khrushchev impends, is it 
unkind to note that his name begins, not with a 
“K,” but with the Russian letter “X”? Mr. “X” it is, or 
should be, then. “X” in Russian is pronounced as a harsh, 
guttural “Hah”—as in “Lord Ha-Ha,” only more so. 
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School Bus Laws and Lobbying 


Robert F. Drinan 


Y A DECISION handed down in June, 1960, the Su- 
B preme Court of Connecticut sustained the con- 

stitutionality of a Connecticut law enacted in 
1957 authorizing free bus rides for children in private 
schools. By this decision the highest court of Connecti- 
cut ended a struggle unique in the Nutmeg State and 
significant in the history of Church-State relations in 
America. 

Connecticut thus became the 22nd State to allow the 
benefit of bus rides to students in nonpublic schools. 
One can safely predict that the controversy in Connecti- 
cut will be re-enacted in many other States within the 
near future. Indeed, one can further assume that the 
issue of bus rides for parochial school children will be 
one of the foremost problems in Church-State contro- 
versies in the Sixties. 

We can welcome, therefore, an important book by 
Dr. Theodore Powell, entitled The School Bus Law: A 
Case-Study in Education, Religion and Politics (Wes- 
leyan University Press, $4.50). This 318-page volume is 
a carefully documented study of the law signed by 
Connecticut's Governor Abraham Ribicoff on May 29, 
1957. A 133-133 tie in the voting on that law in the 
General Assembly had been broken by the Speaker’s 
vote in favor of the permissive legislation authorizing 
cities and towns by local option to give bus rides to 
children in private schools. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND CONNECTICUT LAW 


Mr. Powell, who has a doctorate in political science 
from Columbia University, and who is now public- 
information consultant to the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, has made every attempt to present fairly 
and completely the case of the proponents and oppo- 
nents of bus rides. Almost inevitably some readers in 
Connecticut will feel that he has been unfair to certain 
individuals and has, at least by implication, accused 
some principals in the bus controversy of undemocratic 
conduct. But everyone will have to agree that this study 
is a unique presentation of a drama which is now being 
enacted in Maine and which will be re-enacted in pos- 
sibly twenty States within the next decade. 

In Connecticut, 78,923 children attended private 
schools in 1956, while 381,543 were enrolled in public 
schools. The private schools, which existed in 69 of 
Connecticut’s 169 towns and cities, enrolled 17.1 per 





Fr. Drrwan, s.j., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, contributed “Prayer in the Public School” to 
this review (10/17/59). 
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cent of the primary and secondary school population. 

No clear pattern has ever existed in Connecticut as 
to what public services may be extended to children in 
private schools. 

About two-thirds of the 78,923 children in private 
schools in 1956 received those health services which 
were granted free of charge to all children in public 
schools. In twelve towns, about 45 per cent of the non- 
public school children in the 7th and 8th grades re- 
ceived free instruction in homemaking from public 
school officials. 

This irregular distribution pattern existed also on the 
question of bus rides for children attending private 
(largely Catholic parochial) schools. The Attorney 
General of Connecticut, asked in 1952 to advise on the 
legality of free transportation to pupils attending 
parochial schools, ruled that this is a matter “peculiarly 
within the field of administration of the school system 
in this State by the various local boards of education.” 
As a result of this ruling, contradictory opinions were 
issued by different town councils. A favorable 1956 rul- 
ing of the Ridgefield town council, coupled with a con- 
fused pattern of various towns granting or denying 
auxiliary services to parochial school pupils, triggered 
the often bitter struggle which led to the law enacted 
on May 29, 1957. 

An article in AMerica (“Aid to Private and Parochial 
Schools” [11/10/56] ) by Connecticut Catholic lawyer 
Richard Joyce Smith gives some of the background of 
the problems involved in the distribution of health and 
welfare services to nonpublic school children in Con- 
necticut. Mr. Smith, a member of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education, was one of those who urged the 
enactment of a law to standardize and equalize the 
benefits for all school children of the State. 

After studying in 1956 how the various municipalities 
granted or denied public welfare benefits to private 
school children, the State Board of Education took a 
position of neutrality on the question. It felt that a uni- 
form law on the rights of private school pupils was the 
work of the Legislature, and not of the Board. All pub- 
lic education groups, such as the Connecticut Education 
Associatien (a professional organization of some 15,000 
teachers) and the Parent-Teachers Association of Con- 
necticut, remained similarly neutral on the question of 
auxiliary services. But Protestant and Catholic groups 
lined up on opposite sides. In fact, Mr. Powell con- 
cludes that opposition to the bus-ride bill ultimately 
enacted was “entirely Protestant,” although “not all 
Protestants were opposed” (p. 240). 
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In order to clarify the confusing state of the law and 
the differing practices on the distribution of child- 
benefit services, there was introduced into the Connecti- 
cut Senate on January 24, 1957 a bill which proposed 
that 

any town which provides any municipal services 

for the children of the town attending public 

schools may provide similar services to any child of 
said town attending a private school not conducted 
for profit in said town. 


PROTESTANT OPPOSITION 


Immediately after the filing of this bill, Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd Worley, minister of Hartford’s First Methodist 
Church and chairman of the Committee on Civic and 
Moral Relationships of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, went into action. Dr. Worley arranged for 
every legislator in the State to receive a copy of the 
pamphlet The Bus Wedge, by Paul Blanshard, dis- 
tributed by Protestants and Other Americans United. 
Dr. Worley urged all Protestant clergymen to appear 
on March 12 at a public hearing to testify against the 
bill. 

The hearing on March 12, 1957 brought the bus-law 
controversy into the press and the public eye as never 
before. The Hartford Archdiocese advised all priests 
and nuns not to attend the hearing, and none was pres- 
ent. Several figures in public life, Republican and 
Democrat, Protestant and Catholic, testified in favor of 
the proposed law. Several Protestant clergymen testified 
against the bill; the only Protestant cleric to express 
less than total opposition was Rev. Harold Keir, execu- 
tive secretary of the Connecticut Council of Churches, 
who asked that the meaning of “municipal services” or 
“auxiliary benefits” be spelled out so that there could 
be a decision on the advisability of providing a specific 
benefit such as bus rides. 

In the weeks following the March 12 hearing, it be- 
came clear that Protestant opposition to the bus law 
proposal would be the principal—almost the exclusive— 
source of controversy. No Jewish group in Connecticut 
took a stand on the bus bill, nor, as has been noted, did 
any group dedicated to advancing the interests of pub- 
lic education. The Hartford Chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union was represented in opposition 
the bill by Rev. William Bradley, who also represented 
the Committee on Christian Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches of Connecticut. 

The Protestant opponents of bus rides for Catholic 
school children were cbliged, of course, to admit that 
in the Everson case (Everson v. Board of Education, 
330 U. S. 1 [1947] ) the U. S. Supreme Court had ruled, 
in-a 5-4 split, that bus rides to private schools were not 
unconstitutional and that, furthermore, if the Legis- 
lature intended bus transportation to be a benefit to all 
children, then pupils in private schools could not be 
excluded from sharing equally in this public welfare 
benefit. 

Although there is a basic ambiguity and even an in- 
trinsic contradiction latent in the Everson decision, this 
writer feels obliged to raise the question of the fairness 
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of Protestant ministers stating from their pulpits, testi- 
fying at public hearings and writing in letters to news- 
papers that bus rides to parochial school children vio- 
late the separation of Church and State. The highest 
tribunal of the land has stated quite the contrary, al- 
though it also ruled that no State is required to provide 
transportation to all school children. Is it fair, therefore, 
for Protestant clergymen to accuse Catholic leaders of 
being unjust when they seek to obtain a benefit which 
the law of the land, as construed by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, has ruled to be allowable? 

It was this basic question which provoked impatience 
and even indignation in the Catholic community in the 
Connecticut bus-law controversy. On March 14, 1957, 
the Hartford Catholic Transcript accused the secular 
press of distorting the bus-law controversy into an at- 
tempt by Catholics to obtain aid for their schools and 
not merely auxiliary benefits for children attending 
private educational institutions. The Transcript con- 
tinued its effort to clarify the question and published 
news stories and editorials, some of which obviously 
nettled author Theodore Powell. On May 23 the Tran- 
script editorially labeled as bigots those legislators who 
had voted to return the school-bus bill to committee. 
The editorial went on to state that bus service should 
not be a political issue, but that it had been made such 
by a faction of the Republican party. “A political issue,” 
the editorial concluded, “can only be corrected at the 
polls. This one will be.” 

Mr. Powell implies rather clearly that in his judg- 
ment this editorial was unfair, or at least too strong. 
But Mr. Powell fails to give any firm principles by 
which to judge the fairness of comments by a Catholic 
newspaper. He berates vaguely the use of the pulpit for 
political purposes and questions 
whether “our political system can 
remain democratic if religious lead- 
ers make such use of the influence 
of their church groups.” But when 
does a political question become so 
devoid of moral implications that 
church groups should really be 
silent? 

As Mr. Powell has pointed out, 
the bus law in Connecticut per- 
petuates the basic contradiction im- 
plicit in the Everson decision. In 
that ruling the majority of the Su- 
preme Court stated that a State is 
allowed, but not required, to give 

- bus transportation to children’ in 
nonpublic oohuale, If, however, this aid is conceived to 
be a public welfare ‘benefit for children, then private 
school pupils may not be discriminated against simply 
because of their absence from the public school. In Con- 
necticut, however, this discrimination, forbidden by 
the court, can and will take place if a majority of the 
voters in a local township so decide. The Catholic- 
Protestant controversy enacted at the State level in 1957 
can now be re-enacted in any town large enough to 
have its own school system. 

Catholic parents are therefore confronted with three 
possible approaches: 
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1. They can work patiently in the townships to 
obtain the necessary votes for bus transportation to 
parochial schools. 

2. They can turn to the State Legislature to se- 
cure the enactment of a law making bus rides 
mandatory rather than permissive, as is provided 
in the new 1960 bus law in New York State. 

3. They can carry a case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, with the hope that that tribunal will 
strengthen Everson by ruling that a State is re- 
quired to provide transportation to all school chil- 
dren if this service is granted to those attending 
public school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems certain that the Catholic parents of Con- 
necticut will content themselves with the first approach 
and obtain whatever assistance they can at the local 
level. Will the forthcoming elections on the bus issue 
divide the towns and cities along religious lines? 

Mr. Powell offers factual evidence to show that what- 
ever Catholic-Protestant conflicts may arise by reason 
of the new law will be about one-tenth of what were 
predicted by some of the bill’s opponents. The new law 
applies to the 50 towns with parochial schools and any 
other town in which a parochial school may be con- 
structed. In 28 of these 50 towns transportation for 
parochial school pupils was supplied before the 1957 
law; no referendum is required to continue this service. 
Five other towns supply no transportation to any school 
children, leaving 17 towns where buses are provided 
for public school children, but not for those attending 
the parochial school. 

Will there be a struggle in these 17 towns, to be 
settled ultimately according to the relative voting 
strength of Catholics and Protestants? The possibility 
exists, although no one desires a struggle or a solution 
of this nature on the school-bus issue. But it is certain 
that there will be an aggravation of interfaith relations 
if local Protestant ministers testify in their town meet- 
ings and preach from their pulpits against bus rides for 
parochial school children. 

Perhaps the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which Mr. Powell rightfully praises for its ex- 
cellent work in promoting more “dialogue” among Con- 
n€cticut clergymen, could work out a set of principles 
to guide both clergy and laity in their attitudes and 
statements on the complex political-religious-legal ques- 
tion of auxiliary benefits for children in private schools. 
Catholics certainly desire to avoid any needless contro- 
versy and have been urged to do so by the editor of 
the Hartford Transcript, Msgr. John S. Kennedy (Am. 
9/7/57). 

This writer hopes that Mr. Powell will continue his 
study of the bus-law question. There is great need for 
more of Mr. Powell’s fact-crammed monographs, be- 
cause the question of auxiliary benefits for children in 
private schools is by no means settled in Connecticut 
or in many other States. Let us hope that in the Sixties 
this question may be resolved satisfactorily, so that the 
energy of educators and parents and clergymen may be 
transferred to something more ccnstructive. 
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New Look at Austrian Literature 
Wolfgang B. Fleischmann 


ITH A POPULATION smaller than that of Greater 

New York, Austria is a small country. Since 

its literature is written in German and often 
first published in Germany or Switzerland, there exists 
a tendency to view Austrian letters as just a portion of 
the German literary output. A phenomenon which is 
often ignored in this connection is that Austrian litera- 
ture of the past fifty years, in terms of some of its most 
significant achievements, has run on a different intellec- 
tual timetable from that of the German or Swiss litera- 
tures. By that same token it has become sharply differ- 
entiated from these and endowed with a distinctive 
profile and perspective. To put it another way, there 
really are two mainstreams of 20th-century Austrian 
literature which have flowed side by side. The first, 
which closely followed literary developments in other 
German-speaking countries, has long been well charted. 
The second has been neglected or concealed, owing to 
various circumstances dictated by historical events or 
by the fate of individual authors. Here I will begin by 
showing briefly the course of the first mainstream, con- 
tinue by charting the second in some detail, and end 
by pointing to what I take to be signs of confluence in 
contemporary Austrian literary production. 


THE 19TH-CENTURY HERITAGE 


Generally speaking, we distinguish four important 
movements in 20th-century German literature prior to 
1945: symbolism, expressionism, neorealism and regional 
writing. All four currents are direct descendants of, or 
reactions to, 19th-century modes of literary expression 
and have enjoyed development in all German-speaking 
countries. Austrian literature of the first half-century 
was thus dominated by authors whose performance 
was paralleled and often outdone in Germany. If the 
symbolist poems of the Austrians Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal (1874-1929) and Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926) 
depended for conception and form upon the tradition 
of French neo-Romantic poetry from Baudelaire to 
Verlaine, so did the poetic achievements of the German 
Stefan George, whose period of creativity and influence 
paralleled Rilke’s and Hofmannsthal’s. 

If in German literature one can speak of an evolution 
of late 19th-century naturalism, with its frank portrayal 
of social problems in the drama and prose of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, into a 20th-century naturalism deepened 
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by psychological insight and cultivation of poetic form 
represented in the achievements of expressionists Georg 
Kaiser, Ernst Toller and Alfred Déblin, Austrian liter- 
ature shows an analogous development. Here the open 
discussion of social forces first found in the fictional 
and dramatic work of Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931) 
is restated and individualized in the plays and novels of 
the Austrian expressionists Franz Werfel (1890-1945) 
and Stefan Zweig (1881-1942). 

German neorealism, with its great dependence on 
the achievements of Balzac, Flaubert and Dickens, 
found its high point in the novels of Thomas Mann. 
The fictional writing of the Austrians Joseph Roth 
(1894-1939) and Alexander von Lernet-Holenia (b. 
1897) is nourished from the same tradition. While 
neither of these Austrian neorealists even half-way 
measures up to Mann’s eminence, their work would 
be grouped with his in any general survey. 

Finally, the odious turn toward a mystical national- 
ism, which turned a regionalist tradition so gloriously 
represented in the late 19th-century by the work of 
Theodor Storm or Wilhelm Raabe, into the official 
literary methodology of the Third Reich, also had its 
Austrian parallel. Here nonpolitical 19th-century region- 
alists like Ludwig Anzengruber (1839-1889) and Peter 
Rosegger (1843-1918) were emulated in the 20th- 
century by such Austrian sympathizers with German 
fascism as the novelist Karl Heinrich Waggerl (b. 
1897 ), the dramatist Max Mell (b. 1882) and the lyric 
poet Josef Weinheber (1892-1945). 

To sum up: the mainstream of 20th-century Austrian 
literature as seen from the vantage-point of 1945 shows 
it to be, as it were, a canal parallel to German literature. 
To be sure, there are distinctions in language and in 
diction which earmark the poetry of Hofmannsthal as 
Austrian and that of George as German. Similarly, the 
settings of Schnitzler’s plays are as distinctively Vien- 
nese as those of Hauptmann’s are Silesian or North 
German. Josef Roth’s great genealogical novel, Der 
Radetzkymarsch, treats of the rise and fall of an Aus- 
trian family where Mann’s Buddenbrooks have Hanseat- 
ic Liibeck as their home. Still, the movements and styles 
show an essential Austro-German parallelism. Austrian 
and German authors were in touch with one another, 
and only a very limited audience of readers couid see 
in 1945 that a second mainstream of Austrian literature 
had been flowing since World War I. This other main- 
stream would engage the world’s critical attention so 
greatly in the 15 years to follow as to eclipse the first. 
It is to this second current that we now turn. 
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At its source we find a lyric poet, Georg Trakl (1887- 
1914) and a novelist, Franz Kafka (1883-1924), con- 
temporaries whose lives present certain outward simi- 
larities. Both died young and under dismal circum- 
stances: Trakl succumbed to an overdose of drugs at 
the age of 27; Kafka died of tuberculosis at 41. Both 
were condemned to follow careers which were, by and 
large, incompatible with a creative fulfillment. Trakl 
was a pharmacist at Salzburg and in the medical corps 
of the Austro-Hungarian Army; Kafka was an insurance 
official in his native city of Prague. Both were, by cir- 
cumstances of politics and religion, somewhat isolated 
from their environment: Trakl was an Austrian Protes- 
tant in Catholic Salzburg; Kafka lived as a German- 
speaking Jew at Prague, a city which changed from 
being an Austro-Hungarian provincial capital to that 
of the Czechoslovak republic, when Kafka was 35 
years of age. Both Trakl and Kafka were extremely 
productive writers whose work was known to only a 
limited circle of friends during their lifetime and was 
published posthumously in the main. What is most 
important, however, is that both introduced into Aus- 
trian literature existential modes of perception and form 
some thirty years before these were enunciated in 
German literature. In this fundamental respect, Trakl’s 
and Kafka’s works differ radically from those of Austrian 
and German expressionist authors, with whom they are 
often grouped “simply because . . . [they] were modern- 
ist . . . and wrote in German,” if we may extend to 
Kafka what Michael Hamburger (Reason and Energy, 
Grove, 1957, p. 239) applies to Trak. 

TRAKL AND KAFKA 

The exact definition of Trakl’s existentialism is still 
the object of a critical controversy in which the name 
of Martin Heidegger himself prominently figures. Gen- 
erally, there is agreement among the critics that the 
poet stood firm in his Protestant faith but, under the 
influence of Soren Kierkegaard, regarded life as a hell 
on earth. Over this hell, Christ stands as Redeemer in 
the form of a glorious but most likely unattainable 
aspiration. 

The conclusion of one of Franz Kafka’s Parables 
(Transl. by Clement Greenberg, Schocken, 1946, p. 65) 
sounds almost like a commentary upon the concept of 
redemption expressed in Trakl’s poem: 

The Messiah will come only when he is no longer 
necessary; he will come only on the day after his 
arrival; he will come, not on the last day, but on 
the very last. 

Yet there is no proof that the Jewish novelist from 
Prague knew the work of the Protestant poet from 
Salzburg. It was simply that Kafka’s existential despair, 
though it rose from the consequences of a severe up- 
bringing, from Old Testament theology and from close 
acquaintance in later years with the Jewish existential 
thinker Martin Buber, took on expression similar to 
Trakl’s. 

In addition, both Trakl and Kafka were residents. of 
Austria-Hungary and were deeply influenced in their 
spiritual attitudes by the decadence and breakdown 
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of the Empire before and during World War I. In 
Trakl’s case, this is so clearly known that his critics 
overemphasize it. His death, which followed closely 
upon a night of horror following a lost battle of 1914, 
was too dramatically connected with the historical 
process to avoid being closely associated with it. 

By contrast, Kafka’s commentators tend to forget— 
in their eagerness to plunge into the Metamorphosis, 
The Trial, or Amerika for a treasure trove of Freudian 
symbols—that this writer was, with all his refined sensi- 
bility, a witness to the complete disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire and to the change of ‘values 
that this brought. If Kafka’s mode of perception was 
existential, its forms were conditioned by his outward 
environment, This becomes especially clear in The 
Castle, an unfinished novel published posthumously in 
1926. Here the land-surveyor K. attempts unsuccessfully 
to settle in a village at the foot of a castle. Though his 
vain strivings to gain a residence permit and earn a 
living, to receive the resident's normal right as a stran- 
ger (in Max Brod’s words), are clearly an allegory on 
man’s hopeless attempt to gain recognition in the sight 
of God, K.’s attempts are described by Kafka as the 
usual hopeless odyssey through a stagnant bureaucratic 
drone’s nest that the Austro-Hungarian citizen under- 
took if he were inclined to gain justice or privilege from 
his state. If Kafka’s “castle” was itself physically un- 
attainable by an ordinary outsider like K. and guarded 
by a host of major and minor officials (most of them 
friendly, talkative and completely incompetent), this 
was also the case with the monstrous administrative 
machinery of the Empire, which collapsed into its com- 
ponent parts before Kafka’s eyes. If Trakl’s and Kafka’s 
existential despair set a new tone in German-speaking 
literature, Kafka’s specific attention in The Castle to 
the Austro-Hungarian complex as a “testing-station of 
universal doom” (this is Karl Kraus’s bon mot, not 
mine), it was the expression of a theme whose many 
variations occupied the complete attention of Robert 
Musil (1880-1942), the next author in the second main- 
stream of Austrian 20th-century literature: 


MUSIL AND BROCH 

Musil’s originality lay, like Trakl’s and Kafka’s, in 
the expression of a philosophical attitude heretofore not 
represented in German-speaking literature. Unlike the 
latter two authors, however, Musil was not directly 
concerned with the relationship of man to the divine; 
Musil’s work is as nonmetaphysical as creative prose 
dealing with man’s spiritual, social and biological as- 
pects can be. What is attempted in The Man Without 
Qualities, Musil’s unfinished masterpiece twenty years in 
the making, is the portrait of a human race entirely de- 
void of self-produced character traits. Humanity’s great 
emotions and the minor day-to-day motions it performs 
are, in Musil’s world, nothing but reactions to solidified 
attitudes and ideas which impose themselves on man so 
deceptively that he thinks them to be his individual 
character traits. 

Musil, whose concepts of cause and effect were con- 
ditioned by an early training as a ballistics expert, 
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creates a hero—Ulrich, “the man without qualities’— 
whose attitudes toward love, politics and friendship 
are assimilated reactions to conditions which have him, 
rather than he them. He is nothing but a ball bearing, 
the actions of which are informed by whatever im- 
petuses and fields of energy happen to affect it. Since 
the setting of Musil’s novel is Vienna in the fateful 
year 1913-1914, prior to the outbreak of World War I, 
and the actions of his hero, Ulrich, are all conditioned 
by his involvement in the plans for a mammoth cele- 
bration of Francis Joseph’s 70th coronation anniversary 
to take place in 1918 (a ridiculous date by historical 
hindsight, since that Emperor died in 1916 and his 
Empire followed suit two years thereafter), The Man 
Without Qualities is, on the literal level, an indictment 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; on the allegorical 
one, an analysis of the depersonalization of modern 
man as such. In pointing to man’s insignificance in the 
face of the impenetrable causes which move him, 
Musil’s philosophical statement tangentially impinges 
on Kafka’s. Yet Musil was only peripherally aware of 
Kafka’s work. The Man Without Qualities was well in 
the making before Kafka’s major novels saw print. It 
was a younger friend of Musil’s, Hermann Broch, who 
benefited both from close personal contact with the 
author of The Man Without Qualities and from a care- 
ful reading of Kafka in creating his own work. 

A textile executive from a wealthy 
Jewish-Viennese family, Hermann 
Broch cultivated his literary interests 
as a sort of “hobby” until he decided 
in 1929, at the age of 43, to retire from 
his business career and devote himself 
to writing. The most immediate result 
of this step was a trilogy, The Sleep- 
walkers, published in 1931-32, in which 
three short novels portray what Broch 
considered the confusion and final 
breakdown of values in the German- 
speaking world between 1888 (the 
chronological setting of the first short 
novel) and 1918 (the chronological 
setting of the last). Broch’s three pro- 
tagonists are a Prussian professional 
officer named Pasenow, a Rhenish tex- 
tile clerk named Esch and a rather 
sinister Alsatian businessman named 
Huguenau. All three characters are 
men without qualities in Musil’s sense, 
but the systems of attitudes by which 
they are moved are of differing de- 
grees of consistency. 

The world of 1888 which makes of Herr Pasenow 
a normally competent Prussian officer without forcing 
him ever to think independently is still a society in 
which a stern Protestant God and a German Emperor 
reflecting His values present a closed system in which 
the unexamined life could be lived with impunity. 
Esch’s German world of 1903, which Broch depicts 
in the second volume of The Sleepwalkers, is already 
openly beset by social and political tensions—Marxist 
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agitators on the one hand, international-minded big 
businessmen on the other—which create an anarchy 
of values in the ethical life of a subordinate clerk. The 
complete dissolution of the Empire by revolution within 
and a lost war without allows Huguenau, the third 
sleepwalker, to make the world of 1918 his oyster, 
Completely devoid of personal qualities which would 
create a sense of restraint or of justice, Huguenau ap- 
pears as a kind of proto-Hitler. 


BROCH: AN AUSTRIAN JOYCE 


Yet in this third part of The Sleepwalkers it becomes 
clear that Broch has followed Musil’s scheme of The 
Man Without Qualities only up to a point. For Pasenow 
and Esch, who lived unexamined lives in 1888 and 1903, 
respectively, turn up again in different guises in the 
world of Huguenau. Esch has become a sort of Chris- 
tian Socialist; Pasenow, now an old major, is imbued 
with a strong revivalistic Protestantism. By a concatena- 
tion of circumstances, Broch has Esch and Pasenow 
join forces in a pietistic Bible-study group, which 
functions ineffectually for a few weeks until the total 
disaster of November 1918 kills off both its spiritual 
guides. In converting two of his men without qualities 
into ineffectual god-seekers, Broch has coupled Musil’s 
rational analysis of disintegrating values with the sort 
of existential search for God in Kafka’s world. In The 
Sleepwalkers we thus see the fusion of 
both the existential and the social- 
analytical elements in the second 
mainstream of modern Austrian liter- 
ature. In addition, Broch’s careful 
reading of James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
which is reflected in the handling of 
chronology and in the presentation of 
human consciousness in The Sleen- 
walkers, makes that novel one of the 
first to express the specifically Joycean 
interior monologue technique in the 
German language. To the detriment 
of his own intelligibility, Broch was 
later on in his development to become 
a complete disciple of Joyce. In 1936, 
he wrote—on the occasion of his own 
and Joyce’s 50th birthday—what is 
still considered the most outstanding 
appreciation of Joyce in the German 
language. In the period 1938 to 1945 
he composed a 542-page prose poem 
on the Death of Virgil, which in its 
handling of time and of consciousness 
is an Austrian equivalent to Ulysses. 

By the time Broch’s Death of Virgil came out (first 
in an English translation in 1945, only two years later 
in the original German), the works of the authors in 
what I have chosen to call the second mainstream of 
modern Austrian literature suddenly jumped to the 
foreground of critical attention. In Austria, the work of 
Georg Trakl suddenly found—forty-one years after his 
death—a large reading audience for whom he had pre- 
figured the despair in which, after seven years of Nazi 
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bondage and six disastrous war years, they really lived. 
Trakl editions proliferated and, after a long silence on 
the subject, dozens of German, Swiss and Austrian 
critics hastened to an extensive and intensive analysis 
of the poet’s work. Throughout the Western world, 
the novels of Kafka, which suddenly seemed veritable 
paradigms of French existentialist theories fashionable 
after World War II, found enormous sales. Musil’s Man 
Without Qualities was widely read and commented 
upon and, like the work of Kafka and Broch, was re- 
imported into Austria, where critical acclaim awaited 
it. It seemed as if the times had caught up with their 
prophet. Yet, to the Austrian reader at least, this body 
of letters was a repatriated literature of exile which 
seemed to have so little in common with the pre-Hitler 
and pre-war tradition of Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal, 
of Werfel and Stefan Zweig, as to seem foreign and 
extraneous. 


DODERER’S TWO MASTERPIECES 


A literary tie between the old and the new tradition 
was needed. Strangely enough it materialized—in the 
work of Heimito von Doderer (b. 1896), the last major 
author whom we will discuss. Doderer, now in his early 
sixties, is, like Broch, a man who turned to writing 
late. A professional historian and an official in the first 
Austrian Republic, it was only the spiritual and intellec- 
tual isolation he experienced during World War II that 
expanded his full creative energies. These unfolded 
themselves in a pair of novels of continuous plot, total- 
ing some 2,500 pages in length: Die Strudlhofstiege 
(1953) and Die Daémonen (1956). These works were 
thought out in 1927, when Doderer felt that a certain 
contemporary event—the burning down of the Viennese 
Justizpalast in a street-war between workers and police 
—constituted the end of democracy in the first Austrian 
Republic and needed fictional discussion as a kind of 
historical-sociological milestone. 

Doderer’s creative approach to the problem is, by 
his own admission, heavily influenced by Musil and by 
Broch. Central characters in both Strudlhofstiege and 
Démonen are “men without qualities,” whose every 
move is conditioned by what tradition or birth or sta- 
tion demands of them. Like Musil’s characters, they are 
involved in a complex historical process in which their 
gestures—which they do not understand—act as moving 
agents unbeknown to themselves. Sometimes, however, 
these fossilized human beings that Doderer depicts 
thaw out, thanks to some inner spark or some outward 
involvement, and here his method becomes Broch’s: 
a Lieutenant Melzer or an Amstrat Zihal, whose every 
move has been conditioned by status and class attitudes, 
is suddenly—in Doderer’s terms—“awakened to human- 
ity,” capable of gratuitous heroism or of love in the 
same way that Broch’s Esch and Pasenow were awak- 
ened from their sleepwalking in the last pages of his 
novel. 

But if Doderer’s approach to the human process and 
general philosophical outlook are under the aegis of 
Musil and of Broch, his descriptive style and methods 
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of character portrayal as such belong to the neorealist 
and expressionist schools and, like theirs, lean heavily 
on the examples of Balzac and Flaubert, of Dickens 
and Dostoevski. Die Strudlhofstiege and Die Démonen, 
with their minute and accurate realism, their plotting 
out of Vienna as a geographic-spiritual entity in the 
sense of Dickens’s London or Balzac’s Paris, create an 
image of Austrian reality i.to which the hermetic and 
sometimes abstract creative principles of Broch and 
Musil are assimilated. We have thus, with Doderer’s 
work, a fusion of a major portion of the first mainstream 
of Austrian literature (Arthur Schnitzler, Franz Werfel, 
Stefan Zweig, Joseph Roth, Alexander von Lernet- 
Holenia) with the second of Musil and of Broch. 


AND NOW WHAT? 


It must be said, regretfully, that contemporary Aus- 
trian prose writing shows no other achievements of 
Doderer’s magnitude—and Doderer, it must be remem- 
bered, was born in 1896. The two or three Austrian 
novelists of the moment, whose work brings them serial- 
ized publication in the big German magazines and the 
sale of movie rights, operate in the realm of shallow 
neorealist Kitsch. In the prose work of Ilse Aichinger 
(Der Gefesselte, 1953) there is some hope that the 
tradition of Kafka will continue to be meritoriously 
represented in Austrian letters. Georges Saiko’s Auf 
dem Floss (1946 and 1954) is an attempt to emulate 
Joyce’s method which in no way attains Broch’s wide- 
ness of conception. Should Doderer’s achievement 
remain unparalleled by further developments, the Aus- 
trian novel of the 20th century may well have had its 
day. 

In the field of lyric poetry, on the other hand, the 
picture looks much more promising. Three very pro- 
ductive women poets of exceptional talent: Christine 
Busta, Christine Lavant (both b. 1915) and Ingeborg 
Bachmann (b. 1926) seem to have perpetuated Trakl’s 
gift of combining an acute metaphysical sensitivity with 
a power of observation and of poetic creation to equal it. 

Thus we can say in summary that, with Trakl and 
Kafka, Austrian literature of the 20th century brought 
to expression existential perceptions of man long before 
this was accomplished in German literature. The work 
of Musil and of Broch initiated a conception of the 
historical novel and an approach to human motivation 
in prose fiction which were original with Musil and 
combined by Broch with Kafka’s view of man. Heimoto 
von Doderer recently achieved the blending of Musil’s 
and Broch’s method with the tradition of the neorealist 
and expressionist Austro-German novel. The tradition 
of Trakl is being carried on at present by younger 
Austrian poetic voices. A whole new essay could be 
written on what German and Swiss writers have done 
with their Austrian models (notably with Kafka in 
prose and with Trakl in poetry) since the war. Whether 
Austrian writers will, after this unique 20th-century 
experience, ever again anticipate the intellectual direc- 
tions of German and German-Swiss literature is for 
the future to decide. 
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The Scope of the Liberal Axts 
Thomas J. Cunningham, O.P. 


IMPLICIUs is a fictitious character in Galileo’s Dia- 
logues Concerning Two New Sciences, which 
appeared in 1638. An Aristotelian scientist, he 

makes a perfect foil for Galileo. Time after time 
Simplicius falls before the master’s arguments; when 
his own turn to speak comes, he so mouths ostensibly 
Aristotelian opinions that he is easily refuted. 

Galileo carefully picked out a humorous name for 
his opponent. One suspects that he also selected his 
opinions with equal care, tailoring them to suit his 
purpose. In any event, the opinions which Simplicius 
voices are not actually those of Aristotle; indeed, they 
run counter to the Stagirite’s declared intentions. 

In the unending space-age dialogue on education, 
Simplicius once more appears as a character. He peers 
out from behind various statements describing the 
liberal arts. Often these views are ascribed to Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ignatius Loyola or 
some other great educator of ancient or medieval times. 
Sometimes these statements portray a temporary or 
accidental configuraticn of the arts. More frequently 
they depart radically trom the integral views of the 
authors cited. Thus, Simplicius turns up again, the 
counterfeit spokesman of a noble tradition. And, just 
as Galileo's fictional character generated the Kantian 
antinomies underlying modern thought, so our space- 
age Simplicius perpetuates the duality of culture 
recently described by C. P. Snow, the English physicist 
and novelist. 

In his recent essay on the education of scientists 
(Am. 1/30/60, p. 525), John Julian Ryan makes some 
pertinent observations, yet they appear to stem from the 
viewpoint of Simplicius. He writes: 

Like the great educators of ancient Greece, we 
must awaken our students to the vision of a noble 
and heroic way of iife. Moreover, we must fire 
them with a love of beauty. . . . Since these things 
can best be done through poetry, music and the 
fine arts generally, we must make these arts basic 
in all our education. . . . What is called for here is 

. a return to the notion that all our institutions 
are institutions of liberal arts—not mere grammar 
schools and centers of higher and higher informa- 
tion. 

No one can quarrel with the goal Professor Ryan has 





Fr. CUNNINGHAM, 0.P., professor of mathematics at 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., spent the past 
summer at American University studying the history of 
science and mathematics. 
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indicated. But are “poetry, music and the fine arts 
generally” the unique or even the best instruments to 
achieve it? Are they identified with the liberal arts? 
In what way are they basic to all education? Finally, is 
the opinion of the great educators of Greece and 
medieval Catholicism in conformity with the position 
that is stated? These are the questions we seek to 
answer. 

It is true, as Professor Ryan indicates, that “Plato . . . 
maintained that a man who could not take his place in 
a Greek chorus was uneducated.” Yet he also carved on 
the arch of his Academy, “Let no one ignorant of ge- 
ometry enter.” And if Plato composed magnificent dia- 
logues, he also astonished by intricate mathematical 
demonstrations the very audiences that had come to 
hear brilliant rhetoric. The short shrift he gave to 
“jmage-makers” and the heavy emphasis he placed on 
astronomy and mathematics in his educational tracts 
suggest another view of Plato. It is a view which gains 
force when we recall, as the English philosopher A. E. 
Taylor pointed out, that the image-makers he criticized 
were among the chief literary figures of the Hellenic 
world: Hesiod, Aeschylus and Pericles. For Plato, 
education beyond childhood is a progressive immersion 
in science; it starts with mathematics and terminates 
in metaphysics. If poetry, music and the fine arts 
generally enter during these later stages, they are pre- 
sent to provide relaxation from intellectual labors, not 
to offer another area for academic study: one can enjoy 
a performance of the Oresteia without tracing out Greek 
myths in a college classroom. 


EDUCATION IS CUMULATIVE 


Professor Rvan cited Alfred North Whitehead’s ideas 
on education. Since the English mathematician con- 
sidered all philosophy to be so many “footnotes to 
Plato,” we might expect his ideas to square with those 
of Plato. They do. Thus, Whitehead’s stages of romance, 
precision and generalization are in turn the concern 
of the elementary, secondary and collegiate school. 
While the lower stages are not completely severed from 
the higher grades, they do not predominate during 
the higher stages: Whitehead suggests that the roman- 
tic stage of science persists for years after the precise 
study of language has commenced. He does not call for 
a formal study of music or the fine arts prolonged into 
the period of generalization. It is true, as Professor 
Ryan says, that Einstein played the violin. But this 
skill appears to have been learned in the period of 
romance and at home, not in the Zurich Lyceum; Ein- 
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stein played, as Plato suggests, in’ periods of relaxation. 

For Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, the meaning 
of the liberal arts was clear. As Fr. Pierre Conway, 
O.P., and Fr. Benedict M. Ashley, O.P., have recently 
established, the liberal arts included that series of 
studies, beginning with grammar and ending with 
geometry and astronomy, which fitted a young man to 
commence the sequence of physical and moral sciences 
called (until Cardinal Newman’s time) philosophy. 

As with Plato, music and poetry also had a place in 
the educational structure of Aristotle and Aquinas. We 
might expect this to be true of the Stagirite, since his 
prose style (in the lost Dialogues) drew praise from 
Cicero, and his Poetics show him to have been a dis- 
criminating theatregoer. But we should also expect it ot 
the Dominican friar who daily chanted the Divine 
Office and penned the Eucharistic poems so much ad- 
mired today. 

In a student’s early years, music and poetry were 
central to his education. But they gave way to grammar, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, logic and astronomy as 
the student grew older. In later education the repre- 
sentational arts are reserved for moments of relaxation 
and leisure. The reason is not hard to seek: the mimetic 
arts give intellectual pleasure, but unless they are kept 
within the reasonable time permitted for recreation 
they can easily distract the student from the more 
necessary work in the mathematical, physical and moral 
sciences that is incumbent on him after childhood. 

For three centuries after Aquinas, educational 
opinion about the curriculum for young men did not 
alter greatly. Fr. Walter J. Ong, S.J., reports that for 
Peter Ramus (1515-1572) it still included logic (which 
reached down to grammar) and natural philosophy. 
The emphasis in this latter subject, as Fr. George P. 
Klubertanz, S.J., notes, was “on the more particular 
aspects of physics, biology and physiology. . . . Meta- 
physics and ethics were given only a cursory nod.” He 
further records that the students engaged in these 
studies “were in their early teens—younger than the 
average high school student of today.” 

St. Ignatius affords more precise information that 
this tradition was still operative in his times. Fr. George 
E. Ganss, S.J., concludes in his book, Saint Ignatius’ 
Idea of a Jesuit University, that the plan of education 
which Ignatius devised bears marked resemblance not 
only to the procedures which Plato recommended but 
also to those which the Angelic Doctor actually 
followed in receiving his education. In the curriculum 
which St. Ignatius planned, students commonly entered 
a university at the age of ten years to begin their 
grammar; indeed, as Father Ganss says, the “highest 
class of grammar was completed by the age of twelve.” 

Next came two years of rhetoric, poetry and history. 
At fourteen years of age the students began philosophy; 
it embraced logic, mathematics, physics, metaphysics 
and moral science. After a three-year course, the 
student, usually aged seventeen, was awarded the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; another six months of study 
qualified him for the Master's degree. 

We should notice that the term university or college 
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had a wider significance for St. Ignatius and St. Thomas 
than it enjoys today. It is this which permits modern 
educators to attribute the study of rhetoric, music and 
poetry to university students. Nevertheless, a certain 
equivocation is evident: the modern university does not 
enroll ten-year-old children. 

Elements of the Aristotelian tradition persisted in 
American education during the colonial period and 
even until the time of Newman's Oxford. With the 
coming of the 19th century it was engulfed by the 
currents of romanticism in literature and dialectical 
idealism and irrationalism in philosophy. 

In summary, from the historical point of view, 
“poetry, music and the fine arts generally” are not to be 
equated to the liberal arts. The subjects which comprise 
the liberal arts are progressively more scientific in 
character as the student matures. Further, they are 
completed at an age when the American student 
finishes high school. Thus, the arts are basic to educa- 
tion in the sense that high school is basic to education. 
For students beyond high school age, the mimetic arts 
have a role decidedly inferior to the spectrum of scien- 
tific subjects that are prescribed for him under the term 
philosophy. This seems to be the view of the ancients. 

We should observe that Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Ignatius Loyola did not hold this 
position because it agreed with historical research. 
Rather, it seemed to them that it stemmed from man’s 
very nature. Evidently we should expect a similar 
discovery among others of sufficient talent. This has 
actually happened. Professor Ryan provides a splendid 
citation about Louis Agassiz as 
related by a student. 

Professor Agassiz .. . dwelt 
upon the requirements of a 
scientific man who would be 
more than a species-divider. 
The great test . . . was to be 
able to deal with your subject 
in different ways. In amplify- 
ing the idea, he said it was 
well to be able to give in a 
single sentence the whole 
matter of months of labor, in 
a form so true that a scientific 
man could read in it, not only 
the extent of your knowledge, 
but also the habit of your 
mind. . . . He said that he 
would require of us, first, a 
monograph; second, a scien- 
tific lecture; third, a popular 
lecture; fourth, a simple 
child’s tale. 

In our own age Fred Hoyle, the Cambridge cosmol- 
ogist, has come close to this goal. In technical journals 
he published the mathematical equations that suggested 
to him the “steady-state” theory of the universe. Sub- 
sequently he describes his theory in various prose 
media. Frontiers of Astronomy was intended for a wide 
but cultured audience; his radio lectures (published 
under the title, The Nature of the Universe) naturally 
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appealed to a more popular audience. Finally, he pro- 
posed his theory in The Black Cloud, a quite futuristic 
novel. 

If Fred Hoyle thereby qualifies as a student of Louis 
Agassiz, he is not far from having more ancient masters, 
The levels he has used in presenting ideas correspond 
to the various degrees whereby we grasp reality. This 
hierarchy is present in the distinction Plato made be- 
tween episteme, doxa and the myths he used to inculcate 
knowledge. These grades are also found in the complete 
Organon of Aristotle. It contains, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
pointed out, rules for formulating demonstrative, dia- 
lectical, rhetorical and dramatic presentations of truth. 

Evidently, the arts very nearly correspond to the 
lower grades of this hierarchy, the sciences to the 
higher. Thus, a man who has a thorough mastery of his 
field can impart information in various ways to match 
the ages and backgrounds of his students. On the other 
hand, in these same ways, the student can be led from 
lower to higher levels in any area of thought throughout 
his academic years: he can be educated. 

The total academic process Aristotle and Aquinas en- 
visaged may be illustrated from the works of Fred 
Hoyle. We assume that a study of Hoyle’s mathematical 
papers on modern astronomy yields, in Aristotelian 
terms, that “distinct kind of proficiency . . . properly 
called scientific knowledge of the subject.” 

Then, let us say, a youth who knows only the names 
of some_of the constellations reads the mimetic pre- 
sentation of astronomy in The Black Cloud. Later he 
turns to the radio lectures which cast the subject in a 
rhetorical mode. When he is well advanced in school, 
the student attempts to study The Frontiers of Astron- 
omy. This book reaches the level of dialectic. It is not 
yet scientific knowledge of the subject; but it does give 
the student an “educational acquaintance.” At this 
stage, the student is “able to form a fair offhand judg- 
ment as to the goodness or badness of the method used 
by a professor in his exposition.” Only the man who can 
do this, according to Aristotle, is educated. If he has 
this capacity in “all or nearly all branches of know- 
ledge,” he is a “man of universal education.” 

In summary, the Stagirite demands study in many 
areas of reality; he frequently names physics, psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences. This study must at least 
reach the level of dialectic; it should not end there. 
Such a person is equipped to view the artistic, literary 
and dramatic reconstructions of reality in proper focus. 
He is free from emotional prejudices, free from false 
opinion and unfounded speculation. He is liberally 
educated. 

From this viewpoint, the dilemma of our two cultures 
is essentially false: as there is one human nature, there 
is also an intrinsic unity of culture. On the other hand, 
to terminate one’s studies at the level of poetic or 
rhetorical representations of reality, to offer as para- 
digms of culture men who possess only this limited 
educational backround, is to return to that inversion of 
the intellectual life which Plato stigmatized as sophistry. 
It is to perpetuate a false duality in culture, it is to talk 
like a space-age Simplicius. 
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State of the Question 





ON USING THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY 


In a previous State of the Question on “The Language of the 

Liturgy” (8/20), Frs. John A. O’Brien and John LaFarge, S.J., 

explored several aspects of a controverted topic. The following 

selections from letters to this Review testify to the widespread 
and articulate nature of public opinion on the subject. 


To THE Epiror: To see two men of 
the stature of Frs, John A. O’Brien and 
John LaFarge tackle the problem of 
the use of the vernacular in the liturgy 
is heartening. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that everyone will agree with 
them. 

Most people who favor the vernacu- 
lar agree with Fr. LaFarge that “the 
Foremass or Mass up to the Offertory” 
should be in the vernacular. But why 
is it that when it comes to speaking 
of the Canon of the Mass, people are 
so hesitant? It was sung aloud for many 
centuries and even today, in the East- 
ern rites, many parts (including the 
words of consecration) are still sung. 

The early Latins did not feel com- 
pelled to retain the Canon in Greek; 
they translated it into Latin. It seems to 
me that it is more important to help 
the faithful to participate as fully as 
possible at the most important moment 
of participation in the Mass, than to be 
concerned about “retaining a precious 
cultural heritage.” 

(Rev.) GERALD P. CoLiins 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: If the people do not 
have sufficient interest in the Mass it- 
self, all the tricks in the world, such 
as saying Mass in the vernacular, will 
not make them interested. 

N. M. Day 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: At noon every Sunday, 
the celebrant raises the Gospel book, 
intones “Blessed is the kingdom of the 
Father .. . ,” and the public part of 
the Divine Liturgy has begun. It is con- 
tinued in English through to the final 
blessing, except that the consecration 
formula is in Old Slavonic. Mass in the 
vernacular is a reality. 

This takes place at St. Mary’s Greek 
Catholic Church, Chicago, and doubt- 
less in some other churches of the 
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Pittsburgh Exarchate. The members of 
the congregation have the option of 
participating in divine service in their 
everyday idiom or, by attending an 
earlier celebration, in the ancient 
liturgical language. 

The fact that Byzantine services, 
without loss of devotional value and 
with a gain in intelligibility, are trans- 
lated into national languages, seems to 
this layman a sound precedent for a 
like change in our Latin rite or part of 
it. Such a change would be welcome if 
introduced at one service each week, 
at the hour when the congregation is 
largest. To make the translated words 
meaningful, they should be sung or 
spoken audibly to all, and the worship- 
ers coached in voicing the responses. 

W:S. 
Chicago, III. 


To THE Epitor: Harold R. Bronk Jr., 
the convert Episcopalian minister, and 
Chad Walsh, the writer, entered the 
wrong church. Even in this supposedly 
backward section of our country, I 
could introduce them any Sunday to 
a Catholic service where worshipers 
are not “oblivious of one another,” 
where beautiful hymns are sung, where 
the celebrant, well-trained in the 
liturgical chant, actually lifts the hearts 
of the congregation—Sursum corda— 
with his prayerful rendering of the 
Preface and the Pater Noster. 

I believe that the “formidable road- 
block to conversion” of which Fr. 
O’Brien speaks could be made much 
less formidable by a more obedient 
acceptance and a more serious appli- 
cation of the principles of the motu 
proprio on sacred music. If, as one of 
our great Popes maintains, the music 
of the liturgy was instrumental in con- 
verting pagans centuries ago, there is 
no reason why it should not be as ef- 
fective on people like Chad Walsh. 

It seems to me extremely superficial 
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to look upon the failure to use the 
vernacular as the “basic cause” why 
men in many countries don't attend 
Mass. There are deeper reasons for this 
great evil. The Mass, the unbloody sac- 
rifice of Christ on the altar, is an ac- 
tion quite intelligible. We must look to 
the heart, not to the head, of these 
Christians for an explanation of their 
indifference. 

An experiment with the vernacular 
has been made. Who will say that it 
has been successful? I have yet to hear 
a congregation joining in the recitation 
of the Hail, Holy Queen after Mass 
in a dignified manner. Besides, the 
danger of introducing ‘ie vernacular 
in the liturgy has been made clear by 
the experiment. Although there is a 
translation approved by the bishop of 
the diocese, no two priests say the 
same thing. Some want Satan to be “re- 
buked,” others merely “restrained”; 
some pray that he may be “thrust,” oth- 
ers pray that he may be “driven” into 
Hell. 

I agree with Fr. LaFarge that a few, 
very few, English texts sound well 
enough when adapted to Gregorian 
melodies. But, in general, the rhythm 
of the Latin tongue is too different from 
that of English to ailow a perfect part- 
nership. Can you imagine a ballet dan- 
cer going through her paces with hob- 
nailed shoes on? Has the Church 
labored so long and diligently to re- 
store the chant to its primitive perfec- 
tion only to allow it to be spoiled again 
by the introduction of foreign rhythms? 
I know that some will exclaim “Who 
cares? Let the chant be spoiled, pro- 
vided the people understand what they 
sing.” The Church cares. And, very 
likely, she will continue to care. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Grand Coteau, La. 


To THE Eprror: First, I agree that many 
churchgoing Catholics seem indifferent 
to the Mass. The way they rush from 
the pews to queue up for Holy Com- 
munion, even though the crowding 
means a long wait in the aisle, seems 
evidence that they are not following 
Mass very intently. Yet attendance at 
noonday Masses in New York City is 
quite remarkable the year around, while 
noonday Protestant prayer meetings in 
some downtown chapels, where services 
were in the vernacular and by all ac- 
counts highly participative, have been 
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discontinued after a century for want 
of a congregation. 

Second, the quality of a service in 
the vernacular depends to a great ex- 
tent upon whether the celebrant and a 
congregation are attuned to the beauty 
of the language and disposed to accept 
responsibility for maintaining the dig- 
nity and solemnity of the occasion. 

Mary S, McMaAHON 
South Orange, N. J. 


To THE Epitor: The Mass is for every- 
one: good Catholics, bad Catholics and 
fringe Catholics who barely get to Mass, 
much less use a missal. It is an action 
of mind and will—the action of Christ, 
and, in a way, of each member. But if 
the barrier of Latin leaves the mind of 
a member empty, how can his will be 
moved? It is not a question, it would 
seem, of what he ought to do, but of 
what ought to be done for him, in a 
pastoral solicitude and patience. Faults 
and all, he must be attracted by the 
beauty of what he can easily under- 
stand. 

LEONARD FOLEY, O.F.M. 
St. Leonard College 
Dayton, Ohio 


To THE Eprror: Both authors are cor- 
rect in pointing out that the potential 
convert is discouraged by the _pre- 
dominance of Latin in the Mass and by 
the apparent lack of participation. 

The non-Catholic partner in a mixed 
marriage might more often embrace 
the Church, were it not for a lack of 
participation so foreign to his experi- 
ence in his own churches. He may 
even be repelled by what seems to be 
a ritual in which the individual counts 
for, so little. Similarly, he may feel re- 
pulsion at “patter” in the Church and 
the casual irreverence of the late ar- 
rivals. 

F. A. ALLIs 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


To THe Eprror: There is little to be 
added to the discussion except fervent 
applause. Speaking as a member of 
the congregation, how often have I 
marveled that there are any converts 
at all. Surely conversions must be due 
to the grace of God, for how can a 
stranger find anything to interest him 
at most Catholic services? Fortunately, 
we of the Church can use a missal and, 
as individuals, can recite and meditate 
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on the Mass prayers in our own lan- 
guage. But this only increases one’s 
sense of frustration over the knowledge 
of what so many are missing. Here is 
one more vote in favor of beauty and 
intelligibility in our everyday liturgy. 

M. D. ScCHIAVONE 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprror: I want to congratulate 
you fervently on the excellent article 
you featured in your Aug. 20 issue. I 
am sure it will prove most helpful in 
promoting greater interest on the part 
of both clergy and laity in more ex- 
tensive use of the vernacular in the 
Mass and the Sacraments The cam- 
paign to restore the Mass to the people 
in a language they understand is an 
uphill one. 

(Rev.) Ropert J. SHERRY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To THE Epitor: Fr. O’Brien’s gracious 
concession to Latin as the vehicle of 
orthodoxy is not a concession that this 
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constitutes a formidable obstacle to the 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy. I 
raise this point because it constitutes, 
invariably, the last refuge of Latinists. 
Does the Church wish her bishops to 
be orthodox? Well, the triple test for 
orthodoxy at the consecration of Most 
Rev. Stephen J. Kocisko as Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Byzantine Rite Exarchate 
of Pittsburgh was made entirely in 
English—quite to the satisfaction, one 
assumes, of the consecrating prelates. 
In other words, in a matter involv- 
ing the doctrinal rectitude of the 
episcopacy itself, English was on this 
occasion an adequate vehicle. Anyway, 
is he more orthodox who says “Deus” 
than he who says “God”? 
(Rev.) CLARENCE STANGHOR 
Fort Madison, Iowa 
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To THE Epiror: One passage in “The 
Language of the Liturgy” struck me 
especially: “There is a barrier between 
the sanctuary and the nave: a palpable 
lack of any vital link. [With few ex- 
ceptions] the congregation sits in bored 
silence, with little sense of union with 
what is being done by the celebrant.” 

Let me tell you about a Mass I at- 
tended at St. Mary’s Church in Sault 
St. Marie, Mich., a few Sundays ago. 
When we entered the church, the cen- 
ter gates of the Communion rail were 
open. Immediately before Mass, a priest 
entered the sanctuary and made two 
announcements “especially for visitors”: 
1) There would be only one collection, 
at the Offertory; 2) At Communion time 
the people go up the middle aisle and 
back the side aisle. 

A layman then took his place at the 
side of the sanctuary. With a micro- 
phone he announced during Mass the 
page numbers for hymns and prayers, 
and began the prayers. Sufficient books 
for everyone, marked “leave in the 
pews after Mass,” contained Mass 
hymns and prayers approved for use 
bv the Bishop of Marquette, Mich. 

When the celebrant entered the 
sanctuary, the layman-leader announced 
the page for a hymn (in English). It 
contained, in verse form, the early 
prayers of the Mass. 

At the Epistle and Gospel time, a 
second priest came into the sanctuary 
and read these parts in English as the 
celebrant read them in Latin. There 
was no sermon; the announcements 
were printed in the parish bulletin. 

One of the most moving moments 
of the Mass came at the Offertory, 
when, as everyone stood, two ushers 
carrying trays came down the middle 
aisle. On one tray were the cruets of 
water and wine; on the other a ciborium 
of hosts. These trays were taken to the 
altar. Then came other ushers to take 
up the Offertory collection. 

Prayers continued until Communion 
time, when again everyone stood. The 
ushers came up the aisle, turned over 
the Communion cloth and, as a hymn 
was being sung by all, guided the 
people. Almost everyone received 
Communion that day. 

After Communion a few prayers and 
another hymn ended the Mass. This 
was truly a thrilling spiritual experi- 
ence—one felt that everyone was united 
in our Lord. There was certainly no 
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barrier here between the sanctuary and 
the nave, and the audience certainly 
participated. 

My companion’s comment was that 
our whole vacation was worth just that 
morning. My comment: “Never since I 
was a Methodist (several years now) 
have I had such an exciting experience 
in church.” 

I wanted to pass on this very won- 
derful experience to let you know that 
the congregation does not have to sit 
in bored silence at Mass, and that there 
are places where the people truly parti- 
cipate in the Mass, 

(Miss) EstHER McCLAIN 
Detroit, Mich. 


To THE Epiror: In the main, I am in 
sympathy with Fr. O’Brien’s presenta- 
tion, but I must take issue wholeheart- 
edly with his description of the atti- 
tude of the majority at Mass as 
“apathetic.” This is a rank injustice to 
the faithful, whose devotion and rever- 
ence can be felt as a responsive and 
living force. This, however, could be 
heightened by the use of a language 
meaningful to all. 

ANNA BuRNS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: Your article on the 
vernacular in the liturgy should be re- 
printed in every Catholic paper and 
magazine in the country. I especially 
liked Fr, LaFarge’s comment on all the 
things we use to explain the Mass— 
charts, diagrams, narrations, etc. They 
seem not to be getting too good results. 
Why can’t the Mass explain itself in the 
vernacular? I am sure one of the factors 
accounting for the successful spread of 
the Protestant Reformation was the 
adoption of the vernacular languages. 

(Rev.) FLortan J. Mac 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 


To THE Epitor: That “The Language 
of the Liturgy” could be anything but 
Latin never really occurred to me be- 
fore I heard a Byzantine rite Mass. 
That’s the way the Mass should end— 
with the blessing and an “Amen” in 
choir! 

Fr. LaFarge wishes to read the “Last 
Gospel” in a good English translation 
after each Mass, Surely it is a beautiful 
scriptural reading, but couldn’t it be 
moved to the Mass of the Catechumens? 
As it is, it affords an excellent opportun- 
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ity for many to gather their belongings 
while doing homage to the Incarnation, 
I hope that the Holy Thursday Mass, 
which ends with the Dismissal and 
Blessing, is a foreshadowing of the gen- 
eral liturgy to come. 

Tuomas Ryan MULCAHY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To THE Eprtor: Perhaps the solution 
is, not to say Mass in the vernacular, 
but rather to say the Mass distinctly in 
Latin. However, I confess to a prefer- 
ence for the vernacular, since even ar- 
ticulate Latin has little meaning for 
the ordinary Catholic. The beautiful 
mystery of a ritual in an unknown lJan- 
guage soon loses its novelty. The fact 
that people should be interested is no 
answer. We may abhor human weak- 
ness and a tendency to become dis- 
tracted and even bored, but we cannot 
deny it nor should we ignore it. 

Tuomas F, MADER 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: Both authors stress the 
need for active participation, in one 
form or another, of the laity in the 
liturgy. In other words, nonparticipation 
seems to be advanced in support of 
the case for introducing use of the 
vernacular. Perhaps the difficulty is not 
so much a matter of language as of 
what activity is allowed to the laity. 

Could it be that if a more general 
participation were allowed in the way 
of congregational singing, etc., more 
interest in Latin would be generated? 
People have little interest in Latin be- 
cause they have little or no opportunity 
to use it actively in the liturgy. Our 
own experiments with participation by 
a diversified congregation in a schola 
cantorum at Mass show how quickly in- 
terest can be aroused. 

ALAN E, REIFENHEISER 

College Point, N. Y. 


To THE Eprtor: The article by Fr. 
O’Brien is very like what has appeared 
in item after item, to the point of 
monotony, in Amen, the publication of 
the Vernacular Society. 

The need of more vernacular in our 
liturgy is plain enough. But these many 
pleas are superficial in the sense that 
they do not take into account the sev- 
eral problems that are involved. The 
burden of the cry is: “We want the 
vernacular.” Some seem to imagine 
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that, if only the permission is granted, 
the change could come overnight. I 
think this is a superficial and irresponsi- 
ble attitude. 

Fr. LaFarge’s comments at least 
recognize that there are problems in 
the case, without however “advocating 
any particular action.” 

A closer examination of the question 
can be read in Fr. Roguet’s chapter in 
The Liturgy and the Word of God 
(Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.), 
especially pp. 75-83. 

(Mscr.) WiLL1AM BuscH 
St. Paul, Minn. 


To THE Epitor: Even the most dedi- 
cated antiquarian would be unable to 
resist the force of the arguments 
brought forth by Fr. LaFarge. Unques- 
tionably, the vernacular tongues have 
a place in the liturgy of the Latin 
Church. Their adoption, however, 
must not become the pretext for de- 
emphasizing those venerable traditions 
having their origin in the Christian 
past. Nor should it be the herald of an 
outbreak of nationalism among the 
citizenry of the City of God. 
As Fr. LaFarge says: “This is not 

a matter for wrangling, but for humble 
prayer.” It is in this spirit, we trust, 
that the forthcoming ecumenical coun- 
cil will face the problem. 

Patrick S. COLLINS, F.S.C.H. 

President 

Catholic Classical Assn. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: May I point out an 
aspect of the vernacular question that 
I have not seen discussed in any peri- 
odical within recent years. It is the 
difficulty that clergy and laity would 
face if the vernacular were adopted uni- 
versally, 

There comes to mind the example of 
the recent International Eucharistic 
Congress in Munich. A great many 
bishops, priests and laity of all nations 
and tongues were present. If this con- 
gress made use of the privileges spoken 
of by Fr. O’Brien to sing “the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
in German,” how many bishops or 
priests could take part in these ser- 
vices? Could foreign lay pilgrims profit 
trom their attendance at a “German” 
Mass? Or would they feel more at 
home attending a “Latin” Mass. 

For the priest visiting foreign lands 
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the problem would be greater, if he 
wished to celebrate Mass. Indeed, the 
difficulties would exist here in our own 
country if vernacular languages were 
adopted and retained in our national 
parishes. I humbly submit that a uni- 
versal language still has some real ad- 
vantages for the priest, who is thereby 
enabled to say Mass anywhere in the 
world, and for the people who can as- 
sist anywhere. 

BALDWIN SCHULTE, O.F.M. 
St. Leonard College 
Dayton, Ohio 


To THE EpiTor: I suggest it is wrong 
to identify active participation with 
vocal, as if active required vocal. The 
redeeming sacrifice of Christ was an 
inner act on His part of obedient love 
and of submission to His Father’s will. 
The death on the Cross was the external 
sign of this interior love. 

The faithful participate in this sacri- 
ficial act by virtue of their baptism and 
confirmation. They participate actively 
by trying to conform their own inner 
dispositions to those of Christ. This can 
be done—can only be done—in their 
own interior prayer. Vocal participation 
—in Latin or English—may aid this in- 
ner sacrifice, but is not at all equivalent 
or essential to it. Thus, instruction in 
the meaning of the Mass must accom- 
pany increased vocal participation. 

But, of course, I want more ver- 
nacular, in the Mass and the ritual, and 
particularly in the Divine Office. It is 
pathetic how scantily the wonderful 
Psalms enter into the spiritual life and 
vocabulary even of priests who know 
Latin well. The antiphonal arrange- 
ment, and the responsories, are artificial 
for most priests, who recite the Breviary 
in private. And the method of com- 
memorating saints, and recalling their 
lives, should certainly be revised. 

CHARLES FE, SHEEDY, C.S.C. 

Dean, College of Arts and Letters 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


To tHE Epitor: Fr. O’Brien asserts 
that Latin in the liturgy is the basic 
cause of the apathy enveloping the vast 
majority of the Sunday congregation 
and is possibly the reason why many 
Catholics fail to attend Mass. He fur- 
ther maintains that the greatest need of 
the Church today is wider use of the 
vernacular. 
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While I hold no deep affection for 
Latin myself, I think that these asser- 
tions are open to question. There is a 
difficulty in equating participation by 
the laity with the use of the language 
of the laity. True, use of the vernacular 
will facilitate participation, but of itself 
it only renders into English sentiments 
that had no meaning in Latin. 

Full participation requires an under- 
standing of the Mass and of the role it 
plays in our lives. Effective and affec- 
tive participation depends more on un- 
derstanding the purpose and structure 
of the Mass than on understanding of 
the actual words of the priest. Thus, 
instruction of the laity in these matters 
is a more basic need than the use of the 
vernacular. Unless we recognize this, 
we may think we have solved the prob- 
lem of participation, when, in fact, we 


| have merely side-stepped it. 


VINCENT CUSHING, 0O.F.M. 

Christ the King Seminary 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
To THE Epiror: For six years I have 
served as chaplain in several Christian 
Family Movement groups. From this 
intimate contact with truly zealous, in- 
telligent laymen, I can say that the 
Latin problem is the chief and almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
the laity’s intelligent and active partici- 
pation in the worship of the Church. 
Yet we know from St. Pius X that active 
participation in the liturgy is the pri- 
mary and indispensable source from 
which these laymen are to imbibe the 
spirit of Christ. 

As a result of the language barrier, 
worship becomes less than a_ fully 
meaningful human act for many peo- 


| ple. This poses a grave pastoral prob- 


lem. Historically, the reason why we 
have Latin in the liturgy today is that 
Latin was the vernacular at one time. 
The reason why the Roman rite of wor- 
ship was shifted to Latin from 
Greek and the reason why other rites in 
the Church today have their worship 
in the vernacular is because it is vitally 
important that the worshiper perform 
a meaningful human act when com- 
municating with his heavenly Father. 
It is important and necessary, of course, 
not for the validity of the liturgical act 
itself, but for the greater spiritual nour- 
ishment of the worshipers. 

The history of the Church in this 
country has something to teach us in 
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these matters. The father of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, Archbishop John Car- 
roll, wrote: 

. . with respect to the latter point 
[use of a Latin liturgy], I cannot 
help think that the alteration of 
the Church discipline ought not 
only to be solicited, but insisted on 
as essential to the service of God 
and benefit of mankind. . . . It may 
have been prudent, for aught | 
know, to refuse a compliance in 
this instance with the insulting and 
reproachful demands of the first 
reformers; but to continue the 
practice of the Latin liturgy in the 
present state of things must be 
owing either to chimerical fears of 
innovation or to indolence and in- 
attention in the first pastors of the 
national Churches in not joining to 
solicit or indeed ordain this neces- 
sary alteration. . . . I do indeed 
conceive that one of the most pop- 
ular prejudices against us is that 
our public prayers are unintelligi- 
ble to our hearers. 

The preceding quotation is from Peter 
Guilday’s The Life and Times of John 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1773- 
1815, volume I, pp. 130-31. 

(Rev.) JAMeEs J. FLynn 
Conrad, Mont. 


To THE Epiror: I was scandalized by 
the biased views you published in favor 
of extensive use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy. The first question we asked 
when we moved into our new parish 
was the fearful query: Is this an audi- 
ence-participation church? Fortunately, 
it is not. But our former parish had the 
“community-participation Mass,” a ser- 
ies of repetitious little prayers having 
absolutely no connection with an En- 
glish translation of Latin Mass prayers. 

Your article only obliquely hinted at 
the possible abuses in the use of the 
vernacular. If such extremes are possi- 
ble in an “enlightened” country, I shud- 
der to think what excesses might be 
conceived in more primitive cultures. 
I can only imagine the possible devel- 
opments in various parts of our own 
country. Since English is not readily 
adaptable to Gregorian chant, we might 
hear rock ’n roll versions of the Mass 
hymns in one quarter, progressive jazz 
in other sections. 

As for the occasional non-Catholic 
visitor to one of our churches, why not 
put explanatory Mass booklets in con- 
spicuous places near the church door? 

(Mrs.) Paut A. HEISE 
Falls Church, Va. 
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Second Thoughts 


A Question of Disappointment 





I HAVE studied under, worked with and for priests 
most of my adult life, and it never occurred to me 
that lay-clerical relations in this country, or the possi- 
bility of clericalism and anticlericalism, were matters 
of immediate importance. I never thought about these 
things, certainly not reflectively. It seemed to me there 
was always so much work to be done it would have 
been a squandering of time and energy (for the work- 
ers at least) to be constantly re-examining the frame- 
work within which we were laboring. 

At any rate I had such a liberal measure of freedom, 
both as a student and as an editor, that the occasion- 
al whispers of “clericalism” or “anticlericalism” that 
reached me seemed faintly absurd. When Fr. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., said in a Life magazine article 
a few years ago that he thought he detected signs of 
these specters—no bigger than a man’s fist on the hori- 
zon, but signs nevertheless—I did not question his per- 
ceptiveness, but I assumed it must have been a local 
phenomenon he had seen. 

I still do not think lay-clerical relations in the Church 
in this country have reached a condition where one 
can talk about “clericalism” and “anticlericalism” as if 
they existed palpably and concretely and as if they 
were manifested in some form in every part of the 
country. And if by clericalism is meant the exercise of 
control and influence by the clergy in spheres beyond 
their competence and proper authority, the instances 
of such clericalism, it seems to me, have been widely 
scattered and cannot really be said to constitute a 
pattern. 

But this is not to say that lay-clerical relations are 
completely healthy and unblemished. Nor is it to say 
that the immense amount of work facing the Church 
and the individual American Catholic citizen in both 
the spiritual and temporal order is being attacked with 
the vigor and efficiency that would come from a healthy, 
organic lay-clerical relationship. 

It is not, I think, a question of animosity between 
clergy and laity. Indeed, hardly a week passes that a 
European visitor to this country does not comment on 
the “friendliness” between priest and layman here. 

It is a question, rather, of disappointment—a disap- 
pointment not made any easier to bear by the fact that 
the laity in America have a spontaneous and generous 
affection for their priests that is perhaps unmatched any 
place else in the world. And to the extent that the dis- 
appointment springs from major frustrations, from im- 
portant hopes not encouraged, from apostolic and 
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sides over the Marquette University Magazine. 
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spiritual ambitions not achieved, it is a disappointment 
that cannot be shrugged off as an isolated and incon- 
sequential “gripe.” 

I speak now quite frankly of the laity’s disappoint- 
ment in their clergy. I have no doubt the clergy are as 
impressively disappointed in the laity. But one thing at 
a time. 

These are some of the things the laity say when they 
are alone or when they are with sympathetic priests: 

They say that they have never, or hardly ever, heard 
a decent sermon at Sunday Mass. They are not looking 
for eloquence or elegance. What they are looking for— 
which is to say, thirsting for—is effort in the direction 
of realism, evidence of high seriousness of purpose in 
terms of thoughtful preparation, and realization that 
the Sunday sermon is one of the few occasions when 
the priest can formally and directly instruct and encour- 
age the adult Catholic in his moral and spiritual life. 

In another such overtly instructional area—that of the 
confessional—the laity are again disappointed. Instruc- 
tion here, they say, is routine, mechanical, perfunctory. 
The penitent who wants to be shriven, but who wants 
more than that—say, continuous guidance along the road 
to positive sanctity—is disappointed when he is made to 
feel his request is unreasonable. 

A third and final instance of disappointment: the fact 
that although eighteen months have elapsed since the 
Vatican published its Instruction directing active par- 
ticipation by the laity in the liturgy of the Church, 
little if anything has been done in most of our churches 
in this country so far as complying with that Instruc- 
tion is concerned. In some churches there exists no 
evidence whatever that such an Instruction was ever 
written or promulgated. 

It would be wrong, of course, to infer that each of 
these disappointments is a preoccupying concern of 
the vast majority of the laity. But I do say they are the 
concern of the intelligent, apostolically sensitive and 
spiritually alert layman and woman. 

It would also be wrong to infer that there exists no 
valid explanation for the clerical conditions that give 

rise to these disappointments. But explanations in them- 
selves are not remedies and when they point to remedi- 
able circumstances, they do not dull, they sharpen the 
edge of the disappointment. 

What, then? Is there danger that disappointment will 
turn into anticlericalism in the sense of hostility or ani- 
mosity? I think not. I see no diminution of the layman’s 
great affection for the priest. The danger, rather, is that 
disappointment will become disillusionment and that 
while some Catholic laymen and women will conse- 
quently ignore their spiritual and temporal responsibili- 
ties, others will try to meet them without the help of 
trained guides. And that is, in fact, what strikes the 
observer of American Catholicism today—on the one 
hand the apathy of most American Catholics in the 
face of the great political and social issues of the day; 
and, on the other hand, the random and sporadic efforts 
of the few who are aware of their obligations but who 
lack sustained guidance, encouragement and support. 

Donatp McDonap 
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From Blackboard to Mortarboard 


THE RIGHT TO LEARN 
By Glenn McCracken. Regnery. 228p. 
$4.50 


For a long time parents, employers and 
teachers have known that our children 
are not properly learning to read. When 
complaints got loud after World War 
II, reading “experts” retorted that we 
are not producing poorer readers than 
we did 20 years ago, and that instruc- 
tion in reading is as successful today 
as it ever was in the past. This sort of 
double talk might have succeeded in 
hushing up complaints but for Rudolf 
Flesch’s explosive Why Johnny Can’t 
Read (1955). Despite concentrated ef- 
forts by the “experts” to discredit 
Flesch and to silence lay criticism of 
the public schools, a reform movement 
was launched. 

McCracken’s book describes con- 
vincingly the methods, techniques and 
materials employed for more than ten 
years in the reading program in the 
New Castle, Pa., public schools. This 
program has been so successful in im- 
proving reading competence that it has 
been copied in other school systems 
and has attracted large numbers of ob- 
servers from many parts of the coun- 
try. 
McCracken divides his book into two 
parts, In Part One, “The Plight of Read- 
ing Instruction and How It Got That 
Way,” the author demonstrates how 
the experts tried to cover up reading 
failures by resorting to fads, “gimmicks” 
and the findings of shoddy research. 
The array of facts, figures, tables, quo- 
tations and cases is not only impressive, 
it is conclusive in showing how sadly 
the public has been fooled and children 
cheated by those who posed as special- 
ists, 

In the second part, McCracken ex- 
plains at length “A Tested Method for 
Improving Reading Forty to Fifty Per 
Cent.” The New Castle program, as 
developed by McCracken, puts equal 
stress on maintaining pupil interest and 
on phonics. The restoration of phonics 
to instruction in reading is all-impor- 
tant; but effective use of phonics by 
average teachers requires, as experi- 
ments at New Castle demonstrated, the 
help of visual aids, especially of film- 
strip pictures. This is so true that Mc- 
Cracken concludes from his years of 
experience that “the film approach 
combined with a strong phonics pro- 
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gram is the most effective type of read- 
ing instruction yet developed.” 

This is a book that should be read, 
studied and appropriated by elementary 
school teachers everywhere. McCracken 
offers this tantalizing challenge: “We 
stand ready to go into any American 
public school system now using a con- 
ventional reading program, with the 
conventional results, and improve read- 
ing achievement at the beginning level 
at least thirty per cent in one year.” 
Some foundation should help willing 
school systems to accept this challenge. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


THE ONGOING STATE UNIVERSITY 
By James Lewis Morrill. U. of Minnesota 
Press. 143p. $3.50 


The recently retired president of the 
University of Minnesota has drawn 
from his many speeches and _ papers, 
and made a very interesting and worth- 
while book. Beginning with the history 
and idea of the land-grant university, 
Dr. Morrill goes on to treat a number 
of timely questions, such as the ad- 
ministration of American universities, 
academic freedom, the place of reli- 
gion in a State university, intercollegiate 
athletics and the responsibilities to 
State and Federal Governments to 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

While many of Morrill’s observations 
are grounded in his own university, his 
views extend more broadly to the pur- 
poses and problems of higher education 
throughout the country. Furthermore, 


Spotlight on 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS THOUGHT AND 
INFLUENCE 
Ed. by John Blewett, S.J. Fordham U. 
Press. 232p. $5 


Professional lamenters at the lack of 
scholarship emanating from Catholic 
universities may dry at least one tear 
as they peruse this volume. Chapters 
were contributed by Dr. Collins and 
Dr. Neill of St. Louis University, Fr. 
Donohue and Dr. Pollock of Fordham 
University, Fr. Berry of Seton Hall 
University, Dr. Zedler of Marquette 
University, Sister Joseph Mary Raby 
of Nazareth College, Rochester, and 
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he is refreshingly blunt in his treat- 
ment of such subjects as academic 
freedom, athletics, and the facts and 
possibilities of Federal aid. 

The author is frank, too, and eminent- 
ly sane, in his approach to private edu- 
cation. Private and public education, 
he says, are “two sides of the Ameri- 
can coin, with rightful claim to two 
different resources of major support.” 
The indiscriminate establishment of 
new, publicly supported colleges and 
junior colleges throughout a State 
would seem to be an obvious threat 
to this principle. 

Dr. Morrill objects to the multipli- 
cation of colleges on a similar score. If 
the expansion of higher education were 
to take only this shape, it would un- 
doubtedly curtail the planned expan- 
sion needs of the major State univer- 
sity. New institutions may be needed 
in many States to meet increased en- 
rollments, but they cannot be built by 
sacrificing existing colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Religion’s place in the State univer- 
sity, especially at Minnesota, appears 
to be a delicate question. Only re- 
cently this university was involved in 
a court case, accused of violating the 
State Constitution through its support 
of campus religious activities. Dr. Mor- 
rill takes the stand that legally his 
university cannot conduct a religious 
program of its own. Its policy must be 
merely one of approval, encouragement 
and cooperation. 

Ideally, of course, one can hope for 
more. And perhaps in this instance a 
more effective argument for the true 
place of religion in a State university 
could be found in the land-grant insti- 
tution’s own special commitment to 
make all knowledge its province. 

Matcotm CARRON 


an Educator 


editor Fr. Blewett of Sophia University, 
Tokyo. 

The scope of the volume, which 
serves as a centenary salute from Cath- 
olics to John Dewey, is indicated by 
some of the topics covered: Dewey’s 
naturalism, his idea of democracy, his 
theory of knowledge, his connection 
with progressive education, his doctrine 
on experience and his influence in 
China. These are not casual essays. 
Each chapter is a_ well-documented 
study. 

Dewey’s personal Odyssey from 
Christianity to secularism, from ideal- 
ism to idealistic materialism, from ab- 
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—Just-published— 











WAITING For CHRIST 
—the third volume in the highly 
praised, widely popular series by 
RONALD KNox and RONALD Cox— 
is in many respects the most enlight- 
ening, most rewarding of all. It deals 
with the Messianic prophecies which 
are scattered all through the Old 
Testament and which are essential 
to a true appreciation of the portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels. 
Monsignor Knox’s translations of 
the Scripture passages have been ar- 
ranged to flow in a continuous nar- 
rative on the left-hand pages, with 
Father Cox’s matching commentar- 
ies opposite. What Father John La- 
Farge said of the first two volumes 
—‘“Anyone who makes a daily read- 
ing of ‘Knox-Cox’ will find delight 
and a rich treasure of knowledge” — 
assuredly applies to WAITING For 
CHRIST. $3.50 


—Previously published— 


The Gospel Story 


“This ingenious volume offers a new ex- 
perience in reading the New Testament. 

. It adds up to a richer and easily read- 
able account of the eternal words and 
incidents in the Life of Jesus Christ.”— 
The Sign. $4.50 


It Is Paul Who Writes 


The Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s 
Epistles, arranged in the manner of The 
Gospel Story. “The Knox-Cox combination 
is a felicitous one. Here is a book recom- 
mended for all, including high school stu- 
dents.”—The Critic. $4.50 


All three Knox-Cox volumes are selections 
of the Thomas More Book Club. 
At your bookstore 


By 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 
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glutism to experimentalism, coupled 
with his fierce (at least Vermont- 
fierce) dedication to democracy, make 
him almost a model of the American 
secular academic man. Indeed, for 
many both outside and within the 
Church who differ radically from his 
final philosophy, Dewey has been most 
consistently looked upon as “the great 
enemy.” 

The spirit of the present volume, 
however, is far from polemical. Since 
it is written from a different philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, it is naturally critical. 
But these essays are permeated by a 
sympathy, an effort to understand 
Dewey’s development and, some might 
even say, by irenicism. In fact, one 
can agree with the comment of Prof. 





John Brubacher in the Foreword that | 


it is too bad that such sober and care- 
ful criticism of Dewey cannot be an- 


swered in person by the subject of this | 





volume, as Dewey replied to his critics 
in Schilpp’s well-known Library of Liv- 
ing Philosophers. 

Several of the essays, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, overlap and support one 
another. Thus Prof. Neill documents 
for us as a historian Dewey’s ambiva- 
lent attitude towards history. Prof. Pol- 
lock probes the philosophical reasons 
for this attitude in his treatment of 
Dewey’s devotion to process and _ be- 
coming. In analyzing Dewey’s “theol- 
ogy” of democracy, Fr. Blewett gives 
the religious counterpart of the philo- 
sophical outline presented in Prof. Col- 
lins’ essay, “The Origins of Dewey's 
Naturalism.” 

Another perhaps unplanned agree- 


ment among several of the essayists is | 
an emphasis on the younger Dewey. | 
This genetic approach is illuminating | 


and helps make some of the seemingly 
cut-and-dried stances of the elder 
Dewey understandable in human and 
personal terms. Despite the variety of 


topics treated, there is a unity in this | 


volume that is not always achieved 
by such essays under cooperative au- 
thorship. 

John Dewey: His Thought and In- 
fluence is No. 2 in the Orestes Brown- 
son Series on Contemporary Thought 
and Affairs published by the Fordham 
University Press. It is no parochial pub- 
lication. It commands the attention of 
Dewey scholars and of professional 
educators everywhere. 


Cuarves F. Donovan 
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A Christian Adventure in 


Moslem Morocco 






and Wiliaro Dunphy 
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This is the story of 
Toumliline — probably 
the most extraordinary 

monastery in the 
world 


Ix 1952, on the eve of 
revolutionary terror, a 
community of French Ben- 
edictine monks left Metro- 
politan France to settle 
among the fanatical Mos- 
lem Berbers of Morocco. 
How they created coop- 
erative farms, established 
an orphanage and dispens- 
ary, won the love and 
trust of their Berber neigh- 
bors and of all Morocco, 
is the substance of one of 
the great spiritual adven- 
ture stories of our time. 


An advance reader com- 
ments: ‘This is Merton — 
with action. BENEDICTINE 
AND Moor contains cour- 
age, drama, adventure, 
political turmoil, a barbar- 
ous civil war, everything!” 


Benedictine 
and Moor 


By PETER BEACH and 
WILLIAM DUNPHY 


Introduction by 
Father John LaFarge, S.J. 


Illustrated + $4.00 at bookstores, 
or postpaid from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Role of the Finite 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 
By William F. Lynch, S. J. Sheed & Ward. 
267p. $5 


The subtitle of this book is “The Di- 
mensions of the Literary Imagination.” 
A more accurate way of describing the 
range and texture of Fr. Lynch’s medi- 
tations on “the collapse of sensibility in 
our time” and some ways of mending 
it would be “Theology and the Literary 
Imagination.” For it is precisely that 
seminal relationship which emerges 
at the end of eight examinations of the 
ways of the literary imagination, rather 
than any plot of dimensions or any 
prescriptive method for exploring and 
exhausting them, 

Theology has a natural role to play 
in the literary imagination. It is not 
the unfriendly censor of man’s images 
and experiences. Fr. Lynch shows once 
again in these essays, as he did earlier 
in The Image Industries, that the the- 
ologian has nany insights to offer into 
the processes of literature, the drama 
and the film. For the data of revelation, 
the theologian’s special province, are 
not absent from such diverse works as 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Camus’s 
The Fall and the film La Strada, what- 
ever may be the intention of the artists 
involved. 

When man finds himself, it is in this 
world; and it is only by some reasonable 
acceptance of the earth in its fullness 
that he can arrive at the fullness of 
heaven projected by the theologian. 
The literary imagination that dodges 
this world or lingers in it only long 
enough to express disgust with it is 
neither Christian nor theological. It 
flounders in evasions and sinks in equiv- 
ocations, no matter how lofty its tone 
or how Christian its vocabulary. It runs 
from reality. It lies. 


But within our present earthly 
context the truth is narrower than 
the lies. It is indeed a narrow gate, 
the gate of the finite, the limited 
and ‘- definite. It is very small 
(contineri a minimo), but it is full 
of power (non coerceri maximo). 
It is narrow but complicated, and 
the imagination must seek it by 
all the ways that are proper to it. 
What are the ways that are proper? 

Not that “subtle if unconscious dem- 
onstration of the Manichean way” that 
Graham Greene offers in The End of 
the Affair; for the divine love that ap- 
pears to solve everything in that book 
“is not a solution which passes through 
the eye of a Beatrice, or the life of 
time, It leaps out of time, It is not a 
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human way.” No way is right that is 
distrustful of the here and now, that 
avoids “a real passage through the 
orders of literal facts, history, society 
and the ethical life of man.” Or, to put 
it another way, “God is ironic, and He 
will not be beaten at His own game, 
and His game is time.” But that is not 
to say that man should commit himself 
to an historicism that loses sight of 
eternity in its fascination with the 
things of this world. 

The affirmations of Christ and Apollo 
are not as glistening and epigrammatic 
as its negations and rejections and will 
never be altogether satisfying to the 
merely “literary” imagination. For 
though they go by way of literature, 
they go well beyond it, and even in 
affirming they reject. They turn from 
the Apollonian fantasies of the self- 
willed, self-directed “literary autonomy” 
in favor of a much larger and more 
rugged Christian humanism. 

Fr. Lynch’s final cautions are disci- 
plinary. He eschews the tone of either 
esthete or would-be mystic, suggesting 
that the highest levels of meaning “and 
the fuller insights” can be allowed to 
take care of themselves if we will see 
that to get to them we need to explore 
endlessly the “little literal concretions 
of love.” These concretions, in a mas- 
terly transposition of the top two levels 
of the fourfold method of biblical exe- 


gesis, are seen to be on the moral 
plane, “for what else is the moral, when 


properly conceived, save the very life 
and shape of the soul itself?” 

The array of examples Fr. Lynch 
arranges does not, however, fall into 
any facile or obvious set of moral cate- 
gories. His judgments of drama and 
poetry, of novel and film, are not 
squeezed into vises in order to fit a 
thesis, although in his treatment of 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets he is per- 
haps less than fair to the poet’s repeated 
efforts to move out of time through 
time, to go by way of a dark night alive 
with the brightness of electric light. 

But fairness is not the main point. 
What is, is the “Ignatian plea that we 
direct our search for God through time, 
reality and the self.” To that end, Fr. 
Lynch has organized his evidence, in 
the body of the book and in four sup- 
plements of brief quotations and bibli- 
ography, the largest of which, prepared 
by John McCall, is a first-rate com- 
pendium of texts illustrating the pro- 
cedures of modern exegesis and _ its 
place in the modern world. It is a con- 
siderable tribute to Fr. Lynch’s book to 
say that this last supplement makes a 
fitting conclusion to it. 

Barry ULANov 
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PRINCIPLES APPLIED—Jn the classroom 
and in the business office the applications of 
basic principles of morality and the té -achings 
of the Church are matters of special concern, 
almost daily. To make a precise application 
to a given situation is frequently difficult. 
AMERICA has become an effective aid in these 
circumstances. AMERICA readers profit from 





the results of the discussions of the 12 editors 
as they analyze the events of the day in terms 
of their effects on the individual, the country, 
the Church, the world. Even when they do 
not agree with the conclusions reac hed, AMER- 
ICA’S reade rs are exposed to reasoned judg- 
ments on topics of immediate importance, 
making it easier for them to make up their 
own minds—even on controversial subjects. 





Many college teach- 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


ers of English political science 

sociology religion . . . find AMERICA A 
enlivens classroom participation by relating 
news of the day to formal studies. To take 
advantage of this classroom help, many 


source of supply for 
AMERICA to students—at a special subscrip- 
tion rate. (Literature and information on 
student rates will be sent on request.) 


teachers become the 


MICROFILM EDITION—The 58 years of 


publishing of CatHotic Minp have been 


given new life. A microfilm edition is now 
available from the Catholic University of 
America library. (All 58 years on microfilm 
will cost a buyer $150.) Direct your inquiries 
to the Catholic University of America Press, 
401 Michigan Avenue, 

17, D. C. 


N.E., Washington 


BACKGROUND READ- 


ING -The editorials, com- 
ments and articles in each 
weekly issue of AMER! 

supply serious readers with 
background useful for Ch. is- 
tian living. Teachers par- 
ticularly benefit from reg- 
ular reading of AMERICA. 





Dr. Richard R. Baker, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the 
University of Dayton, ex ymmented recently on 


his own experience: “The day on which 
AMERICA arrives at my home is always spe- 
cial. I know there will be something in the 
issue to stimulate new ideas, to recail what 
should have been obvious, to give a fresh 
view on an old subject. Frequently, i find an 


item or a fact c:'ed, the springboard for ciass- 
room discussioi on the next day.”” May Dr. 
3aker’s enthusiasm be shared by more of his 
profession. 


NO LITTLE THING The prize-winning 
novel about a priest’s struggle for his soul, 
NO LITTLE TH NG by Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper, will be the October selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. New members may begin 
their membership with this book, as an en- 
rollment premium, by writing to Catholic 
Book Club, 920 Broadway, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


Wt. ArbA~ 


General Manager 














THE TRUMPET SOUNDETH: William 
Jennings Bryan and His Democracy, 1896- 
1912. 

By Paul W. Glad, U. of Nebraska Press. 
242p. $4.75 


TLis is a sympathetic study of Bryan 
during the years when he was a signi- 
ficant power in American politics. All 
the other perennial candidates who 
failed, from Clay and Webster to 
Dewey and Stevenson, were Governors 
of populous States or members of the 
Senate, in between their quests for the 
Presidency. Bryan had none of these 
advantages, and yet he was a Presiden- 
tial nominee three times and a leader 
in every Democratic convention from 
1896 to 1912. He made the most of a 
superb set of lungs and of a public 
forum provided by Chautauqua, but 
what was the more substantial reason 
for his popularity? 

Glad believes that Bryan was an al- 
most perfect reflection of Middle Bor- 
der culture, with oratorical talents that 
enabled him intuitively to speak for a 
large part of America. Bryan’s career 
convinced the author that “there is such 
a thing as a Middle Western mentality,” 
shaped by the agrarian life, an ethical 
rather than a dogmatic Protestantism, 
and a moralistic education as exempli- 
fied by the McGuffey Readers and Cir- 
cuit Chautauqua. This rather conven- 
tional description is given more mean- 
ing by a review of Bryan’s own educa- 
tion, particularly at Illinois College. 

These were the influences that are 
said to have given a certain consistency 
to Bryan’s approach to politics: 

The Commoner’s progressivism 
was founded not on political con- 
trivance or economic panaceas; it 
was founded on the faith that was 
his heritage as a son of the Mid- 
dle Border . . . his belief in ma- 
jority rule, his devotion to the 
common man .. . his revivalistic 
approach to social and economic 
problems, his confidence in God’s 
purpose as he understood it—all 
these are traceable to a mentality 
that found the values of an agrari- 
an environment completely satisfy- 
ing. In a special sense, Bryan was 
far more conservative than Cleve- 
land, Parker and most of the Old 
Guard—far more conservative than 
Ryan, Belmont or any of the cap- 
tains of industry and finance. 

Was his the voice of a region come 
alive? According to Glad, the Volks- 
glaube (folk belief) of the Middle 
Border had it that the difficulties of the 
farmer were the result of a conspiracy 
on the part of Eastern financiers. Bry- 
an is supposed to have chanted exactly 
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the lyrics his people wanted to hear. 
Yet a solid majority of these same 
people voted against his silver nostrum 
in 1896. Only Nebraska and South Da- 
kota were captured from the Republi- 
cans. In 1900 Bryan lost even those 
States. In 1908 he regained ground 
lost in 1904, but little more. Almost 
all his victories were in the South and 
Far West. The Midwestern mentality 
seems to have been a good deal more 
discriminating than either Bryan or 
Glad would have it. 

Perhaps more prosaic reasons help 
to explain how Bryan maintained his 
influential position for so long. The 
Democrats had no other candidates 
who could challenge McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Taft, until 1912. 
Bryan had a large and loyal group of 
supporters at each convention because 
of his own tireless campaigning in all 
the States, and because he was ad- 
mired for his absolute loyalty to his 
party. 

The book ends with Bryan in an 
exultant mood, convinced that all he 
had championed was now to be real- 
ized after the Democratic victory in 





1912. Thus the theme is “more heroic 
than tragic,” for there is no rehash of 
the later years when Bryan more and 
more resembled a Horatio K. Boomer 
type, providing endless copy for pro- 
fessional critics such as Mencken. 

In addition to a lengthy bibliograph- 
ical essay, the book has an excellent 
collection of photographs and cartoons, 
including a picture of the Nebraska 
Democratic delegation of 1908, all with 
“Bryan haircuts.” In that year the bulk 
of the hair was on the back of the head. 

Martin J. CLancy 


SOURCES OF CHINESE TRADITION 
Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
Wing-tsit Chan and Burton Watson. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 976p. $7.50 


This work is the last of a three-volume 
series on the sources of the Indian, 
Japanese and Chinese traditions pre- 
sented under the general title Intro- 
duction to Oriental Civilizations. With 
this series, contemporary scholarship 
concerning Asia has reached a new level 
of achievement, It is significant that the 
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greater part of these volumes has been 
done by American and Asian scholars 
with relatively little assistance from 
European Orientalists. Professor de 
Bary as general editor has shown rare 
competence in a vast and complex field 
of study where decisions must be made 
and judgments expressed with infinite 
care in order not to misrepresent the 
reality. 

This volume, following the general 
pattern of the series, presents in English 
translation the major writings that have 
formed the Chinese cultural tradition 
from the earliest times until the pres- 
ent, from the Book of History to the 
famous speech of Red China’s leader, 
Mao Tse-tung, “Let a Hundred Flow- 
ers Bloom.” 

Each of the 29 chapters is preceded 
by an introduction which sets the selec- 
tions in their proper context and points 
out their significance. The result is a 
book that provides an insight into the 
Chinese tradition that is unmatched 
by any one-volume publication in East 
or West, for here the very writings that 
have made this tradition speak for 
themselves, and their speech is made 
understandable for everyone capable of 
serious reading in the cultural tradi- 
tions of the world. 

In the choice of selections primacy 
has been given to the thought tradition 
of China rather than to the literary tra- 
dition. For this reason the Sung period 
(960-1279), when the Confucian re- 
vival took place, looms much larger 
than the T’ang period (618-907), a 
situation that would be reversed had 
literature been the primary considera- 
tion, The most difficult decision faced 
by the editor was undoubtedly that 
which led to the omission of the main 
literary productions of the T’ang peri- 
od. 

Yet by adhering to a rigorous selec- 
tion of the most influential elements of 
the thought tradition he made the 
wiser choice. When the literary history 
of China finally gets more adequate 
presentation, we will understand it bet- 
ter by our study of what has been so 
admirably selected and presented in 
the present volume. 

For students beginning their study 
of the history and culture of China, for 
specialists in Oriental studies who wish 
a general reference work covering the 
entire field of Chinese thought develop- 
ment, and for the general reader who 
wishes some direct contact with the 
written sources of Chinese culture, this 
is one of those rare books whose value 
is more likely to increase rather than 
diminish with the passing of time. 

THOMAS BERRY 
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COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 


The basic series is now complete. Volume | of the series, 
GOD AND HIS CREATION—Murphy, Donlan, Reidy, 
Cunningham—introduces the student to theology, and 
then presents the doctrine on God, the creation of the 
world and man (516 pp. $4.95); THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Volume II of the series, edited by F. L. B. Cunningham, 
O.P., treats man's destiny, human acts, virtue, law, etc. 
(824 pp. $5.95); Volume Ill, CHRIST AND HIS SACRA- 
MENTS—Donlan, Cunningham, Rock—considers Christ the 
God-man, the Incarnation, Redemption, Mary, the sacra- 
ments, the Church, etc. (630 pp. $4.95). 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD'S GRACE 
J.-H. Nicolas, O.P. 


An eminent theologian, Father Nicolas in this little work 
gives to every Christian reader an intelligent presentation 
of the classical doctrine on God's assistance to man, known 
as grace. Keeping close to the traditional doctrine as found 
in St. Thomas Aquinas, this highly readable book asks three 
successive questions: What is grace? Where does it come 
from? To what does it lead? The answers to these thought- 
provoking questions should lead everyone to a firm grasp 
of the mystery of God's grace. Paper cover. $1.25. 
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An 
awakening 





this fall, when all is agitated, comes the 
sense of a stirring from within . . . an 
awakening. of the issues, consider RE- 
LIGION IN ALL THE SCHOOLS. 
children learning about cop and faith 
at home and in church have the right, 
author leo r. ward says, to a completer 
religious literacy in and through their 
schools, and if children, then also the 
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people and the nation. cloth $3.50. nor 
ignore this: if modern man has lost the 
sense of GOD, how will he retain the 
sense of sin? henri rondet in THE- 
OLOGY OF SIN (third in the themes 
of theology series) shakes the very 
foundation . . . tracing the vanishing 
of sin from the consciousness of man. 
cloth $3.25, and a critical review, THE 
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YEARBOOK OF LITURGICAL 
STUDIES, edited by john h. miller, 
to encourage scholarly research in 
liturgical questions so that theology 
might continue to live and to grow 
in AMERICA as elsewhere. herein lies 

. an awakening. fides publishers, 
notre dame, indiana or at all book- 
stores. 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 





An Introduction to the General 
Principles of Morality according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas 


Arranged in 3 Parts: 
«Human Destiny * Human Conduct 
° Law 
¢ Each chapter is equipped with 
questions and suggested readings 
* Cases are taken from contempo- 

rary American life. 


$3.00 per copy 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
closs-exercises, chapter-questions 
and suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 





*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 











A GIFT FOR ANY OCCASION! 


sd 
Give An 
America 
Subscription 


(1 year, $8)—(2 years, $15) 











CONGRESSMAN FROM INDIA 
By D. S. Saund. Dutton. 192p. $3.50 


“This book is the simple story of the 
struggles, sorrows and joys, defeats and 
recoveries, of a twenty-year-old native 
of India who came to the United States 
and, nearly two-score years later, be- 
came a United States congressman.” So 
begins Dalip Singh Saund’s autobiogra- 
phy. 

Born in a primitive village in the 
Punjab of illiterate but devout Sikh 
parents, he came to the United States 
in 1920 to study food conservation and 
canning, and soon decided to make this 
country his home despite offers of two 
professorships from colleges in India 
and frequent discrimination against 
him because of his dark skin and Asiatic 
birth. After marrying a talented blonde 
American girl, he became a_ tenant 
farmer in southern California. Before 
long he had earned enough to purchase 
a couple of farms but he lost both dur- 
ing the depression years because of 
bad weather and crop failures. Un- 
daunted, he went to work and after 
several years paid off all his obliga- 
tions. 

In 1946 he obtained his naturaliza- 
tion papers when President Truman 
signed a bill permitting Asiatics to be- 
come citizens. Only ten years later he 
was elected to Congress after an ex- 
citing political campaign which at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. As the 
first Democrat to be elected from his 
Congressional district and the first per- 
son of Asiatic birth ever elected to 
Congress in the history of the United 
States, Saund is unique in American 
political history. 

He reveals himself as a warm and 
friendly personality, religious, energetic 
and extroverted. He discusses his po- 
litical views superficially, for he is not 
a profound or original thinker, nor does 
he pretend to be. He is primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of the dis- 
trict which he represents although not 
unaware of the need for economic as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. 

If Congressman Saund’s description 
of life in an Indian village is idyllic, 
if his admiration for Gandhi is just this 
side of idolatry, and if his belief in 
F.D.R.’s messianic mission is unshak- 
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en, these are minor faults in a pleasant 
and often inspiring autobiography. His 
is the old but always fascinating story 
of the immigrant who reaches the top 
by drive and ability. 

Francis GriFFitH 


SACRAMENTS AND FORGIVENESS: 
History and Doctrinal Development of 
Penance, Extreme Unction and _ Indul- 
gences 

Ed. with commentary by Paul F. Palmer, 
S.J. Newman. 410p. $6 


While others are exploiting the riches 
of the Bible in the light of recent de- 
velopments, Father Palmer has been 
mining in a different and equally im- 
portant vein, that of tradition. 

This is the second volume in the 
series Sources of Christian Theology. 
The first volume, entitled Sacraments 
and Worship, presented in English 
translation and in topical and histori- 
cal sequence the basic documents and 
texts concerning the liturgy and doc- 
trinal development of baptism, con- 
firmation and the Eucharist. 

The author follows the same _pro- 
cedure in his treatment of penance, 
extreme unction and indulgences. Al- 
though the source material mainly rep- 
resents Catholic tradition from the New 
Testament period to the latest pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See, generous 
selections have been included from the 
writings of the Protestant reformers and 
the confessional statements of the Lu- 
theran, Reformed and Eastern Orth- 
odox Churches, In doing so, Father 
Palmer points up the basic areas of 
agreement as well as disagreement be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic teach- 
ing and, in his own way, makes a real 
contribution to the coming ecumenical 
council. 

Reviewers, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, of the author’s first volume 
were impressed by the fairness and 
scholarship of his introductions to the 
documents and by the accuracy and 
readability of the translations. The same 
high quality characterizes this second 
volume. Especially worthy of note are 
the 30 pages of summary and appraisal 
in which the author presents a synthesis 
of the historical documents treated and 
the doctrine which they contain. 

For many a modern reader the his- 
torical approach to a subject is the 
most appealing and the most effective. 
In the present case, Father Palmer's 
continuing efforts have breathed fresh 
air into theology. His studies will and 
should find a welcome reception in the 
seminary and the college classroom. 

BERNARD J. Murray, S.J. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1960 
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YOUR SEPTEMBER CHOICE 


A Classic Work 


TRANSFORMATION IN 


CHRIST 

By Dietrich von Hildebrand — The 
classic work on Christian spirituality 
which has made such a profound im- 
pact in Europe is once again available 
in English. One of the truly great 
contributions to religious literature in 
the 20th century. $4.50 





Liturgical Reform 


BRINGING THE MASS 


TO THE PEOPLE 

By H. A. Reinhold, introduction by 
Rev. Frederick R. McManus—A new 
look at the liturgy of the Mass by 
the recognized authority of the liturgi- 
cal revival. “I can think of no one 
better qualified than Father Reinhold 
to write a book such as this. He has 
a thorough knowledge of liturgical 
theology and history, is personally 
acquainted with many _scholars.’”— 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Editor of 
WORSHIP. $2.95 





A Timely Question 


‘MORALITY AND 
MODERN WARFARE 
Edited by William J. Nagle —The 
state of this timely question discussed 
by such eminent writers as: Thomas 
E. Murray, Gordon C. Zahn, John C. 
Ford, S.J., Col. John K. Moriarty, 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., James 
Dougherty, John R. Connery, William 
V. O'Brien, and Noel J. Brown. $3.95 





Again Available 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Illustrated by Johannes Grueger, text 
by W. Hillmann, O.F.M., translated 
by Lawrence Atkinson.—‘‘Helicon 
Press is to be congratulated for an 
artistic, enlightening production. Chil- 
dren will not soon forget the stories 
of. Jesus’ miracles that are depicted 
and described here; they should gain 
more than a glimmer about the Resur- 
rection and the Second Coming.” 
AMERICA, an editorial. 3rd printing. 

$2.50 








Concern in Faith 





THE ASSENT OF FAITH 
By Henry Bars—Those who were in- 
troduced to the complexity of what 
it means to believe by John Henry 

ewman’s Grammer of -Assent will 


greet with enthusiasm a compelling 
$4.00 


rew book on the subject. 
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MONSIGNOR CONNOLLY OF 

ST. GREGORY’S PARISH 

By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Dodd, Mead. 
21lp. $3.50 


Numerous readers of all kinds are go- 
ing to enjoy these pleasant, witty 
sketches of rectory life; others (a 
minority, I hope) will give them the 
brush-off because they do not dwell on 
the meanness, malice and misery that 
are standard in human makeup. In his 
professional capacity, Fr. McCorry has 
reason to be aware of man’s less de- 
sirable traits and weaknesses; in his 
venture into fiction, he chooses to con- 
centrate on the more likeable aspects 
of the human comedy. 

He has created an ideal pastor in 
Msgr. Connolly; he has given him an 
ideal complement of curates in Fathers 
Glavin, Golden and Wilkinson; the re- 


lations between the rectory and the | 


convent are like Eden before the Fall; 
and the housekeeper, Teresa Muldoon, 
except for her spinsterhood, could have 
modeled for the Valiant Woman. But 
there is enough fun and quiet irony to 
lend credibility to life in St. Gregory’s 
parish; the picture will not clash with 
the impressions of many of us who have 
enjoyed pleasant associations with rec- 
tories without ever joining the local 
priest-watchers’ society. 

To America readers, especially those 
who start reading from back to front, 
Fr. McCorry’s name is familiar under 
“The Word” column. In those pieces, 
the spiritual development is paramount 
and humorous observations are fleeting. 
In Monsignor Connelly, the humor, 
shrewdness and clever phrase-making 
hold center stage while the more 
thoughtful element saunters on and off 
—unobtrusively, but not without effect. 

Some of the problems and situations 
are quite familiar; others are as re- 
markable as Msgr. Connolly’s success 
as a private eye in a Miami hotel. The 
stories are told with economy and a 
good ear for the colloquial. And by way 
of dividend, there is an impressively 
knowledgeable exposition of the gentle 
art of betting on horses. All in all, this 
book is downright refreshing. 

Mary Stack McNIrr 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MORALS 
By Msgr. J. D. Conway. Fides. 365p. $4.95 


Msgr. Conway is well known to Cath- 
olic readers from his Question Box col- 
umns carried by many diocesan week- 
lies. The present volume is a collection 
of questions and answers referring to 
moral problems which the author has 
arranged according to subject matter. 
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Ideai for School Use 
ENCYCLICALS 


Our complete line of encyclicals 
(full text with discussion out- 
lines) includes On Christian 
Marriage, Atheistic Commu- 
nism, Quadragesimo Anno by 
Pius XII. . . Rerum Novarum 
by Leo XIII... Truth, Unity, 
Peace and Curé of Ars by John 
XXIII. Write for complete list. 


SIMPLIFIED 
ENCYCLICALS 


by Rev. Gerald CG. Treacy, S.J. 
. each 15¢ 


. each 25¢ 


Our best-selling simplified edi- 
tions of the popular encyclicals 
include Heaven’s Beginning 
(Mystical Body), Education, 
True or False (Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth) and many 
others. Write for complete list. 
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HENRI DANIEL-ROPS Editor-in-Chief 
Selected tor “Ihe Best in Catholic 
Reading for Adults, 1960” 
September Titles 
FREEDOM AND 
PROVIDENCE 
By Mark Pontifex, O.S.B. Can free 
will and God’s providence be intelec- 
tually reconciled? This classic prob- 
lem is analyzed for twentieth-century 
man in a volume that will stand as a 
landmark of contemporary intellectual 


speculation. $2.95 
THE DAWN OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
By Jean-Remy Palanque. A bril- 
liant new history of Christendom from 
the conversion of Constantine to the 
fall of the Carolingian Empire, and 
the period once called the Dark Ages 
but now known to have been the pre- 
lude to the grandeur of the medieval 


era. $2.95 
saving subscription plan. 
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© pastors 

© assistants 
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parish and public 


libraries. 


THE NEW 1960 N.C.W.C. 


Official Guide To Catholic 
Educational Institutions 


and Religious Communities 


Complete data on each institution—admission 
requirements, courses offered, degrees con- 
ferred, enrollment, faculty, tuition and other 
costs, facilities, services and scholarship op- 


portunities. 


For those with religious vocations—full in- 
formation on all religious orders, their apos- 
tolic works, their religious and professional 
training programs, houses of study, admission 
policies, special opportunities, etc. 








LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 








Single copy ... $2.95 2-5 each ..... $2.50 
6-9 each ..... $2.25 10 or more ... $2.00 
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He follows the order frequently found 
in manuals of moral theology. The read- 
er will find that the author covers al- 
most without exception all current 
moral problems, as well as many which 
are constantly cropping up and need 
repeated clarification. 

It would be a mistake to expect to 
find in the present volume the scientific 
treatment of moral problems one finds 
in a moral manual or case book. The 
answers given to the questions ‘pre- 
sented are ad hoc answers and they are 
aimed at a practical solution to a prob- 
lem rather than a complete and scien- 
tific treatment of it. The latter might 
often confuse rather than help the 
reader. The author does not even hesi- 
tate to dodge a straight answer when 
he feels that this would be more bene- 
ficial to the inquirer than to give a 
straight answer. At other times he may 
stop short, in his response, of the most 
liberal opinion. He follows procedures 
like the above particularly when deal- 
ing with questions which are obviously 
aimed at relaxing one’s conduct to the 
point of danger. 

Answering moral questions on an ad 
hoc basis is always a somewhat haz- 
ardous undertaking, particularly when 
the answers are put in print. They call 
not only for a facility in moral theology 
but also for the careful exercise of 
prudence and for nice precision of 
language. Msgr. Conway shows him- 
self completely competent in this work, 
although he undoubtedly expected that 
there would be a legitimate difference 
of opinion regarding some of his re- 
sponses. A book like this, of course, is 
not meant to be a textbook in moral 
theology and it would be dangerous to 
generalize on the responses given to the 
various questions and apply them in- 
discriminately to other situations. But 
those who are called on to answer ques- 
tions in moral theology will find it 
profitable to become acquainted with 
the straightforward but humble and 
patient approach Msgr. Conway takes 
to his inquirers. 

Joun R. Connery, s.J. 


HARVEST, 1960 
Ed. by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo. New- 
man. 290p. $3.50 


This is a good collection of current 
Catholic writing, selected from 1959 
American Catholic periodicals. Some- 
thing for every Catholic reader is in 
it: profundity, and something less; seri- 
ousness and humor; personal reflection 
and objective analysis. 

If that makes the book sound like a 
good one for the bedside table, the 


America 


suggestion isn’t wrong. But the book 
deserves a place on the desk, too. Chris- 
topher Dawson, Charles Malik, Sen, 
Eugene McCarthy, Thomas E. Murray 
and others of similar calibre appearing 
in the book are worth reading with 
care. 

But most examples of the various 
forms of writing are good in their own 
right, whoever wrote them. “Easter: 
The New Life” is top-flight Thomas 
Merton, and that is good spiritual writ- 
ing, indeed, A good piece of popular 
analysis is “Science and the Church”; 
“Pius XII as I Knew Him” is good bi- 
ography; “My Struggle with Race 
Prejudice” is good personal experience, 
These and many less easily classified 
items give readers that thrill of vision 
that only superlative copy produces. 

The editors try to make the book 
prove that the Catholic press has im- 
proved in the last ten years. The ef- 
fort strikes this reviewer as unfortunate. 
The editors admit they don’t cover all 
the work of the Catholic press. And 
they do not prove that the articles here 
are superior to those that could have 
been selected from any other year’s 
production. 

But such claims and comparisons are 
needless. Like any book of selections, 
this one reflects the judgment of its 
editors. Happily, Dan Herr and Paul 
Cuneo have good judgment. The re- 
sult is a collection of articles well worth 
reading. And if it does not cover the 
span of current Catholic thought, it 
surely suggests the breadth of that span 
and the variety of ways in which Cath- 
olic intelligence is being exercised. 

Davip Host 


IN MANY VOICES 
By Edward Hunter. Norman College. 
190p. $3.50 


In the past thirty years little attention 
has been paid the weeklies and dailies 
published in this country for foreign- 
born readers and their descendants. 
Robert E. Park’s sociological work— 
possibly the best study on the subject— 
was published in 1922. It generated a 
spate of other studies, but since then, 
except for an article here and there and 
the annual listing of American foreign- 
language periodicals by the Common 
Council for American Unity, the for- 
eign-language press has been pretty 
well ignored. 

The value of this little book is that 
it brings up to date our information on 
the number and circulation of foreign 
periodicals, and briefly reports on the 
state of each language group, the lead- 
ing periodicals and writers and their 
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For Christ in His Priests 


The Servants of the Holy Paraclete, a Clerical Congregation of Diocesan 
Right and dedicated to rebuilding priestly lives, invites correspondence 
with mature college graduates who would be eligible for a vocation to 
the priesthood involving a life of total dedication to the Eucharist and 
the Priesthood. Candidates matriculate after their postulancy and novi- 
tiate year according to their previous education. An exceptional service 
for the exceptional man. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The Very Rev. Father General, s.P. 


Servants of the Holy Paraclete 


Jemez Springs, New Mexico 











Paltottine Fathers 


<LS> SOCIETY OF 


THE CATHOLIC 
APOSTOLATE 





SA 22 





Since their foundation in 1835 the Pallottine 
Fathers have been champions of Catholic Action 
and the lay apostolate. Their objecti'e is to 
make everyone an apostle regardless of his 
vocation, profession, rank or sex. For this reason 
they mobilize people of all walks of life into 
the Society of the Catholic Apostolate, in which 
the Pallottine Fathers form the GOVERNING 
BODY. 


Because of their universal objective the scope of 
their activities is universal. They teach in schools, 
conduct retreats, administer parishes, promote 
the Catholic press, encourage lay movements 

and work in home and foreign missions. 


The membership in The Society of the Catholic 
Apostolate numbers over 200,000 in 19 countries. 
The Pallottine Fathers and Brothers number 
2,200 members. 





DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS - 309 N. PACA ST. - BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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For further information write fo: 
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Fully accredited colleges for women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 





pm COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Nursing, Education, Secretarial Science. ‘ 


p COLLEGE OF SAINT MARY, Omaha, Nebraska 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics. 
Medical Technology, Medical Record Science, Nursing. 


B® MERCY COLLEGE, Detroit, Michigan 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics. 
Medical Record Library Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological Technology. 


> MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Medical Tech- 
nology, Psychology. 


Bb OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Medical Technology. 


> SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Laboratory Tech- 
nology, Nursing. 


> SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport, Rhode Island 








history. In so doing, Edward Hunter 
draws attention once again to a group 
of publications which exert a diminish. 
ing yet still considerable influence jn 
the country. 

The 49 Polish periodicals publishing 
in 1959 are described as having the 
largest combined circulation of all 
foreign-language groups — more than 
745,000, The 72 German papers are 
second, with more than 554,000; Ital- 
ian and Spanish groups are next, with 
something less than 500,000. 

According to the author, papers such 
as these serve three good purposes. 
They enable immigrants to maintain 
contact with the “old country.” They 
help the foreigner adapt to the Ameri- 
can way of life. And they supply realis- 
tic estimates of what is transpiring in 
foreign countries. 

The book includes a discussion of 
the threat of the Russian Communist 
press in this country. It makes much 
of the fact that the foreign-language 


| publications are not often taken in by 


| Communist propaganda and in several 
| instances apparently were better judges 


of the true state of affairs than the 


| State Department. 


The book is too short to do any 


| more than touch on these matters. It is, 


besides, more of a tract in support of 
American ideals and the work of the 
foreign-language press educating its 
readers in those ideals than a detailed 
and scholarly study of that press today. 

Davin Host 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD OF OUR 
TIME 
By Jules David. Random House. 579p. 
$7.50 


Subtitled “United States Diplomacy in 
the 20th Century,” this survey traces 
the rise of the United States first to the 


| status of world power and then to that 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, | >" ‘ 
4 F | of world leader of the free nations. The 


/ author is an associate professor of 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics. 


Nursing. 


b> MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical and General Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Occupational Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges write to: 
Director of Admissions 
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American history at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and, in 1955, was a consultant 
historian to Senator Kennedy in the 
preparation of the latter’s prize-winning 
Profiles in Courage. 

In his preface, Mr. David states that 
his purpose in this book has been to 
present 20th-century American diplo- 
matic history within the context of 
world politics, As one who has long be- 
lieved that American history should be 
taught against a backdrop of world his- 
tory and who has published a book so 
designed, this reviewer applauds such 
a resolve. 

On the whole, the author has realized 
his objective quite well. By noting some 
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COLLEGES conducted by the 


Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet 


CALIFORNIA 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE Los Angeles 49 


E, 


Arts and Sci Home E& ics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Medical Technology—Nursing 
Graduate Programs 

Special Program: Adult Education 


B.A. B.M. B.S. M.A. M.M. M.S. in Ed. 





MINNESOTA 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE St. Paul 5 


Arts and Sciences—Library Science 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Nursing—Home Economics—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Area studies 

European Summer Seminar 

Educational Television 


B.A. B.S. B.S. in L.S. 


MISSOURI 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE St. Louis 5 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Physical Education 

Secretarial Studies 

B.A. B.M. 

A.B. in teaching the deaf 


Kansas City 13 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Business Administration—Nursing 

Medical Record Library Science—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Adult Education 

B.A. B.S. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA 


NEW YORK 
THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE Albany 8 


Arts and Sciences—Economics and Business Education 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

Special Graduate Programs: 
Intensive-Teacher-Training in 

Elementary Education; 

Speech Correction and Hearing; 

Teaching, Mentally Retarded 


BA. B.S. B.S. in ED. M.A. M.S. M.S. in ED. 


ALL COLLEGES FULLY ACCREDITED 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS DIRECTORS OF ADMISSION 
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oi the gaps in his own work, he has 
managed to obviate criticism on this 
score. Indeed, the omissions are not 
vital ones, and in his selection of ma- 
terials he has chosen well. The style is 
eminently readable and holds the read- 
er’s interest easily. Nor can one find 
fault with the majority of conclusions 
reached. 

One conclusion, however, needs to 
be singled out for special comment. It 
is Mr. David’s statement that recogni- 
tion of Red China, while it would not 
remove “the virulent anti-American 
sentiment in Red China,” would “go far 
toward enabling the United States to 
seek a solution to the threats of hostility 
in the Straits of Formosa, and the prob- 
lems of eliminating the dangerous divi- 
sions in Korea and Vietnam.” Since this 
startling statement is simply made and 
not spelled out, one is entitled to ask 
respectfully how recognition would 
achieve these ends. Not only is the 
author’s conclusion debatable in respect 
to the issue of Red China, but he is 
open to criticism for the scanty space, 
a page and a half, which he devotes to 
this timely and vital question. 

When Red China releases all the 
American prisoners she has unfairly de- 
tained, when she ceases to commit ag- 
gression at the expense of her neighbors, 
when she shows genuine and unmis- 
takable signs of atoning for her actions 
in Korea, then, and only then, will it 
be time to discuss whether or not we 
should recognize her. If history be a 
good guide, the example of British 
recognition of Communist China is 
worth remembering. For her pains 
Britain has reaped from China nothing 
but hectoring and vituperation. Even 
more than this, she has not been the 
recipient of recognition by China, a 
slur which constitutes the insult su- 
preme. 

But it is unfair to condemn a book 
for one difference of opinion. One 
egregious error does not destroy what 
is otherwise a well-balanced account. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


MADAME GOLDENFLOWER 
By C. Y. Lee. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
310p. $3.95 


A few years ago, Pearl Buck experi- 
enced a considerable success with Im- 
perial Woman, a novel based on the 
life of the Empress Tsu Hsi of China— 
“the Old Buddha.” Now, proving again 
a fertile area for the novelist, the China 
of the same period is the setting for 
Madame Goldenflower. Although Tsu 
Hsi figures largely in its unfolding, she 
is more catalyst than subject. C. Y. Lee, 
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The Sisters of 
Saint Casimir 


Welcome young ladies to dedicate 
their life in the service of Christ as 
teachers at home and in foreign 
missions, as nurses, dieticians, labora- 
tory technicians, librarians, secre- 
taries, for domestic work, and caring 
for the aged. 


For information write to: 


The Reverend Mother General 
2601 W. Marquette Road 
Chicago 29, Illinois 





SISTERS OF CHARITY 





OF 
cus o; ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
i | Mount Saint Vincent-On-Hudson 
New York 


Founded in 1809 by Venerable Elizabeth 
Ann Seton at Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


First Sisters came to New York in 1817. 


New York Motherhouse established in 1847. 


VARIOUS WORKS OF THE COMMUNITY 


College—Academies—High Schools—Elemen- 
tary. Schools—Nurses’ Training Schools—Gen- 
eral and Special Hospitals—Secretarial and 
Domestic Science. Schools—Foundling Hospi- 
J % tal and Child-care Home. 














Extensive Missionary activities in Bahama 


Islands, B.W.I. 














School Sisters 
of St. Francis 


St. Joseph Convent 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


The Congregation of the School Sisters of St. Francis follows the 
rule of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis. Its works include: 


@ Primary, elementary and high school teaching in parochial 


and private schools 
@ Catechetical teaching 


@ Higher education in college, music and nursing 


@ Care of the sick in hospitals, mental as well as physical 


@ Missionary work in home and foreign missions 


@ Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in the Mother 


House 


For information write to Mother General, O.S.F., 


St. Joseph Convent, 


1501 South Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


Piarist Fathers 


ORDER OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS 


@ Genuine Teaching Order of priests founded 
in 1597 by St. Joseph Calasanctius. Mem- 
bers make a special fourth vow to educate 
youth. 


@ Having a tradition of more than 300 years 
they came to the U.S.A. just recently, and 
opened their own prep. high schools at 
Devon, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ Won't you come and help to develop the 
new American Province of an old Order? 
It's a challenge and thrill to build up some- 
thing new. 


@ Candidates for the Order accepted in ninth 
grade and through high school and college. 


Write for further information: 


PIARIST FATHERS 
1212 Monroe St., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Sisters of Divine Providence 
of San Antonio, Texas 


Welcome You to the Missionary Fields of the South- 
west to Help Serve God in the Apostolates of 


e TEACHING e HOSPITAL WORK 
e@ SOCIAL WORK e CATECHETICAL WORK 


For further information write to: 


Reverend Mother General 
Our Lady of the Lake Convent, San Antonio 7, Texas 
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GOD IS CHARITY 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
CONVENT, NEW JERSEY 


DAUGHTERS OF MOTHER SETON 
Founded 1859 
Over a Century of Charity in 
EDUCATION Elementary through College 
HOSPITALS and Nurses' Training Schools 
ORPHANAGES and other social works 
MISSIONS in Virgin Islands and Florida 

















MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers a B.A. degree in the humanities, and, with a liberal arts back- 
ground, concentration in science, business, social sciences, home eco- 
nomics, and elementary and secondary teacher training. 

The college is convenient to the cultural advantages of New Hampshire 
and Boston, and the winter and summer sports areas of central New 


Hampshire. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For further information address The Registrar 











Rundown of Reviewers 


ALLAN P. FARRELL, s.J., dean of 
the Graduate School at the 
University of Detroit, is also a 
professor of education. MA.- 
cotm T. Carron, s.j., teaches 
courses in education at the 
same university. 

Cuar.es F. Donovan, s.J., is dean 

of the School of Education at 

| Boston College. 

Barry ULaAnov is an assistant 
professor of English at New 
York’s Barnard College. 

MarTIn J. Ciancy is an assist- 
ant professor of political sci- 
ence at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 

Tuomas Berry, c.p., teaches at 
the Institute for Far Eastern 
Studies, Seton Hall University, 
Newark, N. J. 

Francis GrirFitii is principal of 
Richmond Hill High School, 
Queens, N. Y. 

BERNARD J. Murray, s.J., teaches 
theology at Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Joun R. Connery, s.j., formerly 
professor of moral theology at 
West Baden College, West 
Baden Springs, Ind., is now 

Provincial of the Chicago 

Province of the Society of 

Jesus. 

| CATHARINE Hucues, publicity di- 

rector at Sheed & Ward, is the 

author of Madame Lafayette, 
recently produced by New 

York’s Blackfriars. 














probably best-known for The Flower 
Drum Song, here tells of Goldenflower, 
once the scandal of European diplomat- 
ic circles, but by the opening year of 
the 20th century an influential figure in 
resolving the crisis created by the Box- 
er Rebellion. 














To Give Souls to God... 
and God to Souls” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be working among God's 
aged poor. By administering to the weary bodies and immortal 
souls of those who come to our door for aid, you combine the 
Corporal Works of Mercy and the Spiritual Works of Mercy— 
as you sanctify yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. 


Please write to: Rev. Mother Provincial, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, 1200 Valley Street, Baltimore 2, Md.; Bushwick & Dekalb 
Aves., Brooklyn 21, N. Y.; 2358 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Against the backdrop of the Boxers’ 
fanatical outbreaks, pillage and mur- 
derous raids, Goldenflower initially re- 
mains somewhat apart from the gen- 
eral madness gripping her homeland. 
But her life, like that of Li Shan, the 
government official she loves, is inex- 
tricably drawn into the confluence of 
history. Like many others, she suffers 
at the hands of both the Boxers and 
the “foreign devils” who come to sup- 
press them. Originally rejected by her 
own people as a “secondary devil,” she 
is later courted by them in an effort to 
influence the commander of the for- 
eign forces whose mistress she had 
been in Berlin. Her ultimate success, 
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achieved in a manner not altogether 
bargained for, is a typical, if poignant, 
illustration of the philosophy of the 
end justifying(?) the means. 

Mr. Lee has done an admirable job 
in capturing the atmosphere and ten- 
sion of the period. More important, he 
succeeds in communicating the effect 
of the period upon characters who are, 
for the most part, both believable and 
interesting. While Madame _ Golden- 
flower cannot be ranked as a memorable 
novel, it is none the less on a level con- 
siderably superior to much of con- 
temporary fiction. 

CATHARINE HUGHES 


SCIENCE 





Radioactive Timepieces 


The Great Fallout Peril has vanished. 
We can discuss radiation without mak- 
ing teeth chatter like overworked 
Geiger counters. 

Do you wear a luminous wrist watch? 
It’s a Tom Thumb atom bomb. Is there 
a radium-dial alarm clock beside your 
bed? All night long it bombards you 
with ionizing radiation—the kind of 
energy which, in large enough doses, 
can surely damage human tissue and 
even change the genetic structures 
that govern heredity. 

Since 1914, radium 226 has been the 
substance commonly used to make time- 
pieces glow in the dark. Because radium 
is intensely radioactive, infinitesimal 
traces of it can excite the atoms of cer- 
tain other substances, called phosphors, 
so that they emit light. 

To say an element is radioactive 
means that its atoms spontaneously 
change into another kind of material. 
Radioactive substances make the old 
alchemist’s dream come true simply by 
shooting various particles from their 
inmost cores or nuclei. Thus radium 
226 breaks up by ejecting alpha and 
beta particles and gamma rays. 

Alpha particles are really the cores 
of helium atoms—a fairly heavy sort of 
atomic artillery. A beta particle is 
nothing but the tiny bit of negative 
electricity that is commonly called an 
electron. Gamma rays have the same 
nature as ordinary light, except that 
their wave lengths are shorter and car- 
ry a more energetic punch. 

Now consider a luminous timepiece. 
Your wrist watch contains about enough 
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ROSARY COLLEGE 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Liberal Arts College for Women 


Resident and Nonresident 
a 


Chicago Suburban Area 


Junior Year in Switzerland 





























STONEHILL COLLEGE 


North Easton, Massachusetts 
coeducational—fully accredited 
Arts and Letters — Science 
Business Administration 
dormitory for men 
HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


Address inquiries to: 
Rev. Francis A. Grogan, CSC, Registrar 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully accredited. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
twenty departments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secretarial. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 


For catalogue, address: Director of Admissions 


Box 70 Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 




















(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 
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Marywood School for Girls 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








e College preparatory school for resident and day students 
e Complete academic and sport facilities, including swimming pool 
@ Metropolitan and suburban advantages 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
of Saint Mary-of-the-W oods Indiana 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR — 2124 Ridge Avenue 
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ESTABLISHED 
1857 


1 


SAINT JOHN’S 
UNIVERSITY 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers 
of St. John's Abbey 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. Ma- 


iors offered in Liberal Arts . . . Art 
. » . Business and Economics . . 
Music . . . Social Work . . . Pre- 
Professional . . . Science . . . Teaching 
. . . Theology. 


School of Divinity under the auspices 
of St. John's Abbey and the Diocese 
of St. Cloud. 


For complete information 
write to Registrar 











radium to produce some 220,000 atomic 
break-ups every second. The dial of 
your alarm clock contains somewhat 
more. It is the radiation energy associ- 
ated with these disintegrations that 
creates the remote but theoretical pos- 
sibility of doing damage to your bodily 
tissues or your genes. The gamma rays 
are the big offenders because this radi- 
ation is very penetrating. 

The Atomic Energy Commission es- 
timates that all the radium dials in the 
country add about one per cent to the 
amount of natural background radiation 
that the entire population absorbs in 
the genes from cosmic rays, uranium 
in the rocks, etc. Moreover, if an in- 
dividual carries his watch for 16 hours 
a day, a small area of the forearm 
takes in about 4.5 rems of radiation 
each year. We need not explain the 
rem here; it is enough to say that radi- 
ation workers are permitted to absorb 
75 rems per year in the hands and 
wrists as a reasonable upper limit of 
dosage. 

But although the real risk of harm 
from luminous timepieces is very small, 
the general attitude of radiation scien- 
tists is that the best dose of radiation 
is no dose. Wouldn’t it be fine if the 
glowing dials created no hazard at all? 

That may soon be the case. The AEC 


proposes to amend its regulations so 
that luminous dials may be activated by 
tritium instead of radium. 

Tritium, one of the by-products of 
the atomic energy program, is simply 
the radioactive form of the common 
gas called hydrogen. 

Here is the advantage of this rare 
substance. It is efficient in making 
phosphors produce light, but in break- 
ing up it ejects neither alpha particles 
nor gamma rays. When a tritium atom 
decides to change into helium, it does 
so by spitting out a low-energy beta 
particle which cannot even bore through 
the face of a watch, much less hit the 
forearm. All this adds up to the cheer- 
ful news that a tritium-activated time- 
piece would give a zero-level radiation 
dose to the wearer, slumberer and the 
general population. 

The AEC figures that 25 millicuries 
of tritium would have the light-making 
power of about 1.3 million radium dis- 
integrations: your _ tritium-activated 
timepieces may shine more brightly 
than the ones you own now. Relatively 
speaking, 25 millicuries of tritium is 
a lot—enough to pop out about 925 
million electrons each second. Fear 
not! It will be 12.8 years before half 
the tritium atoms in your dial have 
turned into helium. 





and young men... 


all priestly activities! 





So important is Carmel’s Teaching for the Welfare of Mankind... . 
that there is scarcely a priest, religious or lay person in the entire world 
who in some way has not been drawn closer to Heaven through the practice 
and principles taught by Carmel’s Saints .... by St. Simon Stock, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Albert, St. Peter Thomas, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi, St. Therese the Little Flower, St. Avertanus, etc. 


BISHOPS, PASTORS, CONFESSORS, TEACHERS! Continue Car- 
mel’s Tremendous Work of Perfection for Almighty God! Direct boys and 
young men to Carmel where, in the sublime framework of Meditation and 
Community Life, they can help sanctify mankind as Preachers, Confessors, 
Professors, Pastors, Teachers, Foreign Missionaries, Chaplains . . . . in 


CARMEL CALLS ALL MEN!... 


Mary’s Oldest, Heaven-blessed Order strongly appeals to vigorous boys 
! . who seek the tremendous Rewards of Religious Life 
amid the Joys of laboring for the Salvation of Mankind as Carmelite Priests. 


Grammar School Graduates, High School or College 
Students apply now for September. Also, late vocations. 
Write for complete information, 32-page descriptive booklet 
and Application Forms. 


Rev. Father Superior, Carmelite Nationai Vocation Bureau 
6428 S. Dante Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. (Tel. FAirfax 4-1020) 


Carmelite Habit ... to St. Simon Stock 





Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
presenting the Brown Scapular... 
a miniature representation of 


Behold her promise to the world: 
“Whosoever dies while wearing 
My Scapular will never see the 

Eternal Flames of Hell.” 


(July 16, 1251). 
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BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 





Two Things To Remember 


|. God made you to know Him... 
to love Him .. . to serve Him in this world. 


2. God invites you to come to Him as a co-worker . . . to choose 


freely to become a Brother of the Sacred Heart. 
Have you the courage, the will, the love to dedicate your life to 
the Sacred Heart as a teaching brother? 
If you think so, find out more. Talk to your parents, priest or teacher, 
or write to: 
Vocation Director 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heiahts 70. N. Y. 


1137 Esplanade Ave. 
New Orleans 16, La. 








The Congregation of 
the Sisters of the Divine 
Savior is an active 
religious community 
engaged in the 
education of youth 

on the elementary, 
secondary and college 
level. It also conducts hospitals, orphanages, 
nursing schools and undertakes home and foreign 
missionary work. 





SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 


PROVINCIAL HOUSE 
SAINT MARY'S CONVENT 


3516 W. Center St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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The White Fathers 
BRING CHRIST TO AFRICA 


Now, as all of Africa is 
reaching out for politi- 


cal and social independ- 


ence, it is only CHRIST 
AND HIS CHURCH 


which can bring peace 
and progress to the 


Africans. 


1000 PRIESTS AND BROTHERS ARE NEEDED 
IN AFRICA FOR THE NEXT 20 YEARS 


for information write to 






Vocation Director 
1624 21st Street, N.W. ss warre 
Washington 9, D. C.  "4™HERS 











DOES GOD WANT YOU? 


FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR 





PRIESTS: 
Teachers: Colleges—High 
Schools—Seminaries 
Foreign Missionaries 


Preachers—Parish Work 


BROTHERS: 


Domestic—Clerical 


Mechanical 


For information write to: Director of Vocations 


MOUNT ASSISI MONASTERY 
LORETTO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPRING HILL 
COLLEGE 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 





OVER A CENTURY OF JESUIT EDUCATION 


@ Oldest institution of higher learning in Alabama, 
founded in 1830. 
@ One of the most respected liberal arts colleges in 
the South. 
e@ Liberal arts, natural 
commerce. 
e@ On-campus housing for both men and women 
students. Army ROTC. 

@ Pre-professional training: medical, dental, 
law, medical technology, nursing. Pre- 
medical training acknowledged as among 
the best in the nation. 

@ Many diverse activities on the 700-acre 
campus are designed to round out the 
complete student—morally, socially, cul- 
turally and physically. 

@ 18-hole golf course, private lake. 


sciences, social sciences, 


Write Today to 
Director of Admissions 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 

















VILLANOVA 
UNIVERSITY 


VILLANOVA, PA. 





conducted by the 
AUGUSTINIAN FATHERS 











LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


COURSES FOR 
MEN 


ENGINEERING e NURSING 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


COURSES FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


SUMMER, SATURDAY, 
EVENING SESSIONS 


PART-TIME 








FOUNDED 1842 
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FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 
GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 


M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom Teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut Phone CL. 9-8313 











College of 


Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
@ 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


& 
Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 


CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY 
OF LOURDES 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


For full information address: 
Director of Admissions 
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PROUD OF ITS PAST 
... founded in 1818 . . . the first university west 


of the Mississippi 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


program 


. through a 46-million-dollar development | 
Saint Louis University : 


offers degrees in: 


Commerce & Finance Law Liberal Arts % 
Aeronautical Engineering Dentistry Nursing $s 

4 
Engineering Medicine Social Work 3 


For details, write Admissions Office P 
4 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


























The 
Catholic University 


of America 


The National Pontifical University 
Under the Direction of 
the Bishops of the United States 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, philosophy, social sciences, engineer- 
ing, architecture, law, canon law, social work, 
nursing, sacred theology and Sacred Scripture. 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
philosophy, engineering, architecture and nurs- 
ing. Pre-professional programs. Coeducational. 


Air Force ROTC. 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, District of Columbia. 
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Le Moyne 
College 


Syracuse 3. NEw YORK 


A Jesuit College 


for Men and Women 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Industrial Relations 
and Business Administration 
Guidance Center—Residence for Men 


Cooperative Nursing Program with 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 


For information write: THE REGISTRAR 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 























John Carroll University 


® College of Arts and Sciences 
@ School of Business (co-ed) 


@ Evening College (co-ed) 
@ Graduate School (co-ed) 
@ Summer Sessions (co-ed) 


Degree Programs in 40 Fields of the Arts, Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Business, Economics, Government 
Pre-Professional Study Leading to Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Engineering, Teaching 


Education Administered in the More Than 400-Year Tradi- 
tion of the Jesuit Fathers 


Director of Admissions 
John Carroll University 
University Heights 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Write: 
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DISTINCTIVE RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
BOX OF 
20 
DESIGNS 


$2.00 


IN plus postage 


10055 | opper 


wesc] 4NOW 


Send postcard with address for free illus- 
trated poster and imprinting information. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 


BOX 423 
CONCEPTION, MISSOURI 
































“e-~ CATHOLIC BOY 
(47a } CATHOLIC MISS 
i wat twin magazines 

distinct, 
“9 but assed 


~ ~~ HERE are two magazines 
which honor the intellect of boys and girls 
and help form in them the great heart and 
good judgment required of lay apostles. .. . 
Ideal for use at home or school (right across 
the class in upper-elementary or early high). 
... Each magazine 48 pages, devotes 32 just 
to boys or just to girls... . Both magazines 
carry an identical 16-page center section ap- 
pealing to boys and girls—highlighting great 
biography, spirituality for teens by Father 
Leo Trese, formation as young apostles by 
Fathers Louis Putz and Frank Gartland, 
c.s.c.... Home-delivered, each magazine is 
$3 a year. Both magazines, to same address, 
$5 a year. Bulk orders (min. 5 BOY, 5 
MISS) each subscription $1.50 a year. 
Order from noy/miss, Notre Dame, Ind. 


wv 
vo A 








me ame 
a 





The famous shop 
for Catholic Books - 


THE 
NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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So one of these days, if you read 
about watch-and-clock makers offering 
tritium-activated timepieces for sale, 
you will understand what is behind. it. 
The AEC works on the theory that the 
only completely safe radiation dose is 
no dose at all. 

L. C. McHucu 


THEATRE 





THE HAMMERSTEIN LEGACY. It 
is doubtful that the American theatre 
has ever suffered a loss that was so 
widely and deeply mourned as the 
death of Oscar Hammerstein II. Bawl- 
ing hysteria made the funeral of Ru- 
dolph Valentino a public orgy; and one 
recalls the more recent mortuary trib- 
utes to the beloved Negro actress, 
Florence Mills, and to the au naturel 
blackface dancer Bill Robinson, who 
was affectionately known to millions as 
Bojangles. The pleasure provided by a 
popular entertainer, however, usually 
dies with his last performance. After- 
ward he becomes a memory. But Oscar 
Hammerstein will not quickly, if ever, 
become a wraith of remembered pleas- 
ures, 

Hammerstein’s dimensions exceed 
those of a talented showman; he was 
larger in stature. While he was first, 
last and always a theatre hand, his 
genius reached beyond the stage to the 
turmoil and contradictions of life. His 
librettos have a point of view as dis- 
tinctive as that of W. S. Gilbert, and 
they cover a wider area of interest. 

Some things in the theatre, as in life, 
are slow to change, and Hammerstein 
never tampered with the boy-meets- 
girl story, a dependable dramatic cliché 
since Romeo and Juliet—although the 
“boy,” as in South Pacific, could have 
reached his September years. His boys 
and girls, however, have more vitality 
than the usual stock characters of mu- 
sical-comedy fiction; and the interven- 
tion that keeps them apart until just 
before the final curtain is rarely a vil- 
lainous third party. His lovers, no mat- 
ter how strongly attracted to each other, 
have loyalties and prejudices that pre- 
ceded their love and are subject to 
social pressures. 

Beginning with Show Boat, the ro- 
mantic interest in his works—except 
Me and Juliet and probably Oklahoma! 
—derives its poignancy from its social 
context. In Carousel, for one, and in 
Pipe Dream, both principals are social 


America 


mavericks, Allegro is an ode to proies- 
sional integrity. The human dignity of 
Negroes as individuals and as a race is 
explicit in Show Boat and implicit in 
Carmen Jones. The central motivation 
of South Pacific and The King and I is 
human equality without regard to na- 
tivity or color of skin. 

Hammerstein was a crusading author 
in the quiet manner of Ibsen, rather 
than like the trumpet-blowing Shaw. 
A consummate artist and skilled crafts- 
man, he melded crusading and enter- 
tainment so smoothly that only the in- 
telligent minority of his audience was 
consciously edified as well as delighted. 
The less discerning majority, of course, 
were edified without knowing it. After 
a performance of Show Boat the most 
prejudiced Southerner can hardly be- 
lieve that all Negroes are utterly worth- 
less. 

While Hammerstein’s legacy to the 
theatre is large, he bequeathed a larger 
legacy to the American dream. Millions 
who have never seen live theatre sing 
his songs or play the recording of them. 
Every time they sing or play “Getting 
to Know You” or “Old Man River,” an 
impression is made on their racial atti- 
tude. A constant dripping of water will 
eventually crack granite. If enough 
Americans hear “You Have to Be 
Taught” long enough, the song will 
wear away the hard stone of race prej- 
udice. 

When Oscar Hammerstein died, his 
crusade against all forms of prejudice 
was unfinished business. His legacy to 
the theatre and America is a crusade 
that points to a more mature theatre 
and an America worthy of its ideals. 

THEopuHiLus Lewis 


FILMS 





HELL TO ETERNITY (Allied Artists) 
is in some ways an admirable film. In 
other ways, however, it provides a 
thoroughly disheartening amount of 
confirmation for the view that movie 
producers lack moral and artistic in- 
tegrity and have an abysmally low 
opinion of the taste and intelligence of 
the moviegoing public. 

In substance, the picture is a strange 
but true story from World War II. Guy 
Gabaldon, its biographical subject, was 
an underprivileged kid who was or- 
phaned as a boy (played by Rickard 
Eyer). He was taken in by a Japanese- 
American family who treated him as 
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their own son and brother and gave 
him the only love he had ever known. 

After Pearl Harbor the grown-up 
Guy (Jeffrey Hunter) was embittered 
by the cruel and unjust treatment meted 
out to his foster family and the rest 
of the Japanese community on the West 
Coast and furthermore, because of his 
background, he had grave doubts that 
he could bring himself to kill Japanese 
soldiers in battle. Nevertheless he en- 
listed in the Marines. As it turned out, 
his background and his humanitarian 
instincts combined, during the Saipan 
campaign, to enable him to perform 
a peculiarly constructive act of heroism 
-singlehanded he persuaded nearly 
two thousand weakened Japanese to 
surrender rather than fight, as they had 
been commanded, to the last man. 

What, you may well ask, can be 
wrong with this inspirational and well- 
made film? The answer is that its mak- 
ers apparently decided somewhere 
along the line that it was a little too 
wholesome to sell tickets. To remedy 
this, they inserted a completely irrele- 
vant 20-minute sequence in which Guy 
and two of his Marine buddies (David 
Janssen aad Vic Damone) engage, on 
the eve of shipping out from Hawaii, 
in an evening of private debauchery 
with a ‘pair of B-girl strip teasers and 
a belligerently straight-laced corre- 
spondent (Patricia Owens) who, in 
keeping with a persistent cliché of 
cheap fiction, turns into an enthusiastic 
wanton with a little encouragement. 

Admittedly, chastity is not a widely 
practised virtue among fighting men. 
This fact of life, however, can be faced 
up to perfectly realistically in drama 
while at the same time maintaining an 
attitude of objectivity and moral bal- 
ance. But this film prostitutes itself by 
conniving with and uncritically endors- 
ing the situation. [L of D: B] 


UNDER TEN FLAGS (Paramount) 
is the story of another strange but true 
incident in World War II and, ironical- 
ly but encouragingly for the future of 
the screen, its producers or distributors 
appear to have acted on reasoning pre- 
cisely the reverse of that behind Hell 
to Eternity. There is vestigial evidence 
that blonde siren Mylene Demongeot 
and various lurid sexsational incidents 
once figured importantly in the film. As 
far as was humanly possible, however, 
they have been cut out of the finished 
product. 

What remains is a rattling good ad- 
venture story about the incredible ex- 
ploits of the German sea _ raider 
Atlantis, which pursued its uniquely 
hazardous occupation for nearly two 
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_. COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAM 


PRR conttcct 


TODAY'S COLLEGE 
WITH 


- TRADITIONS 


 MARYLHURST COLLEGE 
_ MARYLHURST, OREGON 






TIME-HONORED 


1500 mountain boulevard 
OAKLAND 9, CALIFORNIA 


HOLY NAMES COLLEGE 
1114 north superior street 
SPOKANE 2, WASHINGTON 


eight miles south of portland 


DESIGNED FOR WOMEN 


ISVOD LSIM JHL NO $4ID3911IOD S,NIWOM 


. y 
. conducted 
” by the 
| \ . SISTERS OF THE 
} ) HOLY NAMES 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


CONVENT AND ACADEMY 
| | 


| FERDINAND, INDIANA 


Plan Now THE 
to Attend CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Education for Leadership in its Various Schools and Colleges 


School of Law 
School of Medicine 
School of Dentistry 
The Graduate School 
Associated Schools of 
School of Pharmacy Nursing 

@ 
All schools and colleges in the University are coeduca- 
tional. Applications for the fall & spring semesters now 
being received. For further information, apply to the 
Registrar, The Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 


College of Arts and 


Sciences 


College of Business 
Administration 








SAINT MARYS COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


@ Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


@ Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
Bachelor of Music 


@ Interdepartmental major in Christian Culture 


@ Graduate School of Sacred Theology for Sisters 
and Laywomen 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


Saint Mary's College, 


Box L, Notre Dame, Indiana 

































MARYCREST (4m 
COLLEGE 


Davenport, Iowa 


a 
— 





A Fully Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


@ Member: North Central Association of Colleges, 
National Catholic Educational Association 

e@ Liberal arts courses, professional and 
pre-professional training 

e Programs of study for the education of women 
as women 

@ Social calendar and co-curricular activities with 
near-by St. Ambrose College for Men 


e@ Scholarships and college pl t service 





For information, adress: The Director of Admissions 
MARYCREST COLLEGE 


Davenport, lowa 








COLLEGE 
MISERICORDIA 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 
e 


A Residential and 
Day College for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees conferred — Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Music, B.S. in General and Voca- 
tional Home Economics, B.S. in Secretarial Science, 
and B.S. in Nursing Education; B.S. in Elementary 
Education. 


Teachers prepared in the 
Elementary and Secondary Fields 


Graduate courses are given in cooperation with the 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
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ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
of Windsor 


Canada's most southerly university on the storied 
shores of the Detroit River, facing the automotive 
capital of the world. Catholic and coeducational; 
in its 103rd year. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
ENGINEERING 
NURSING EDUCATION 
PURE SCIENCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Evening and Summer School 


PLACEMENT AND COUNSELING SERVICES 


Residence Facilities for Men and Women 


For information, entrance requirements, scholarships, 


etc., write to THE REGISTRAR, DEPT. U.S. 


ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
OF WINDSOR 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


(Scholarships Available Exclusively for U.S. Students) 











College of 


Mount St. Joseph 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the 
higher education of women. Accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Recognized courses leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., 
and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching on 
the high school and elementary school levels, as well as 
in the special fields of Art, Business, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, 
and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the 
degree of B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: 
The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 














A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR MEN 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 


Conducted by The Dominican Fathers 
Resident and Day Students 


CURRICULAR CONCENTRATIONS: 


ARTS: Biology, Classics, Pre-Dental, Economics, Edu- 
cation, History, Languages, Pre-Legal, Letters, Pre- 
Medical, Philosophy, Sociology. 


SCIENCES—Business Administration — Accounting, 
Management, Chemistry, Physics. 


Honors Programs in Humanities and Science. 
ARMY R.O.T.C. 
OOooooo 


For Catalogue, Write to: Registrar, Providence College, 
Providence 8, R. I. 

















IN THE CENTURIES-OLD 
DOMINICAN TRADITION 


Fully-Accredited College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic of Adrian, 
Michigan. 

IN THE NORTH 
SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Adrian, Michigan 


Graduate and undergraduate degrees in Arts and 
Science. 

Professional training: Art, Education, Clothing, 
Dietetics, Interior Decoration, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medics, Radio, Social Work. 


Two-year terminal course in Secretarial Science. 


IN THE SOUTH 
BARRY COLLEGE, Miami, Florida 


Graduate and undergraduate degrees in the Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences. 

Professional training: Art, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Pre-Medics, Physical Education, 
Secretarial Science. 


For more complete information, 
address Director of Admissions 
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years and in that time sank 22 Allied 
ships. Since World War II is quite far 
behind us, and since in addition the 
Atlantis’ captain (Van Heflin) was a 
humane man who waged war as hon- 
orably as he could, it is possible to 
admire without qualms the extraordi- 
nary feats of seamanship and daring 
he and his crew performed. The picture 
presents the other side of the coin also 
for your admiration: the activities of an 
eccentric and _ deliberately rather 
Churchillian admiral at British naval 
headquarters (Charles Laughton) who 
masterminded the pursuit and ultimate 
destruction of the Atlantis. [L of D: 
A-I] 

Mora WaA.sH 


THE WORD 


Be mindful, Lord, of Your servants, 





men and women . . . (The Memento 
of the Living, in the Canon of the 
Mass). 


The first prayer of the most sacred part 
of the Mass is for the universal Church. 
The second prayer, more specific, is for 
particular members of the Church mili- 
tant and is known as the Memento of 


the Living, in distinction from the re- 
membrance of the departed which will 
follow later, At this point in the missal 
a space is left to remind the celebrant 
that now he may, as he pauses, name 
to God those living persons for whom 
he particularly wishes to pray in this 
Mass. Here we meet the first of the 
only two occasions on which the priest 
is permitted to make any insertion into 
the strictly guarded ritual of the Mass. 

The Memento of the Living makes 
two categories of those to be remem- 
bered: Your servants, men and women, 
and all those present. In practice, the 
first grouping will subdivide itself. 

The priest at the altar—and, presum- 
ably, all of the congregation who are 
closely following the Mass—will first 
name the living person (if such be the 
case) for whom he—or each one pres- 
ent—is offering this Mass. Next, he will 
specifically mention others, such as his 
living parents, his brothers, his sisters, 
to whom he is most closely and natu- 
rally bound. Surely, also, he will ex- 
plicitly remember the donor of the 
Mass. 

It is a beautiful thing for any one of 
us to be called by name in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. Those who are 
honestly close to a priest may rejoice 
in the certainty that they are often and 
perhaps daily named to God under the 
most exalted circumstances. 
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for Men 


St. Michael's College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND 


CONCENTRATIONS: American Studies, Biology (pre-medical, pre-dental), 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, French, His- 
tory, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four-year program leading to Bachelor of Arts 
degree. English for Foreign Students a specialty. Special pre-En- 


gineering program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at graduation upon 
successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing, golf, sail- 
ing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. Clubs include 
dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student Council has vital role in 
planning program for 800 students. 


SUMMER SESSION: June 27-Augusi 5. Men and women, graduate and 
undergraduate. CCD leadership workshop. 


INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
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Winooski Park, Vermont 
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Obviously, however, the celebrant of 
the Mass cannot delay the sacrifice 
while he runs through a catalogue of 
names. No doubt, therefore—and here, 
again, we may all follow him—he will 
daily commend to God many and in- 
deed a host of people, by means of 
ready categories: relatives, benefactors, 
friends, those for whom he is laboring, 
all who have asked him to remember 
them. The religious priest will not for- 
get those who are truly his brothers 
in Christ, and it would be a signal and 
wholesome exercise of Christian charity 
for all of us resolutely to include in our 
prayer all the people who are, in our 
lives, most difficult and disagreeable 
and hostile and cantankerous. The ex- 
ercise is both generous and well-ad- 
vised, for it may on some occasion gen- 
erate a suspicion in the praying mind 
that cantankerousness is rarely all on 
one side. 

Lastly the priest asks God to have a 
care for all here present. We may re- 
mark at once that here is one blessing 
that accrues any time we assist at Mass: 
we get ourselves prayed for. 

The liturgy enters into a small but 
gracious discussion of all here present. 
It says that their faith is known and 
their devotedness familiar to God. It 
says both that the Mass is being of- 
fered for them and and that they them- 
selves are offering this sacrifice of praise 
for themselves and for all their inten- 
tions. It specifies the best of those in- 
tentions: for the redemption of their 
souls, in hope of well-being and secu- 
rity. The prayer ends by candidly re- 
minding the eternal God that all these 
good people are praying hard to Him. 
There seems to be a mild, respectful 
hint that such good folk and good 
prayers deserve to be heard. 

The whole liturgical passage is fine 
and admirable and consoling, but per- 
haps we might note particularly the ex- 
plicit declaration that the laity, too, 
offer the Mass with the priest. 

Again let us conceive the solidarity 
of the Christian community in the sub- 
lime sacrifice of the Mass. The Lord 
Christ is offering the Mass, but not 
Christ alone and in unapproachable 
isolation. The priest is offering the 
Mass, yet not the priest alone—is he 
not in essence a mediator?—nor even 
the priest in splendid conjunction with 
Christ the high priest. The Mass is 
being offered by Christ and the priest 
and the people. Does not the liturgy say 
of the faithful present: who offer this 
sacrifice of praise? And the Council of 
Trent has assured us that there are no 
mistakes in the Canon of the Mass. 

VincENT P. McConrry, s.J. 
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(Continued from p. 628) 
they really want to see a settlement of this 
refugee problem, if only in the interests of 
humanity. 

In an AP interview last Jan. 17, King 
Hussein of Jordan declared: 

Since 1948 Arab leaders have ap- 
proached the Palestine problem in an 
irresponsible manner. They have not 
looked into the future. They have no 
plan or approach. They have used the 
Palestine people for selfish political 
purposes. This is ridiculous and, I 
could say, criminal. 

This is a harsher indictment of Arab in- 
difference than has ever appeared in the 
pages of AMERICA.——ED. ] 


In Memoriam 


Eprror: Since AMERICA mentioned (8/27) 
the loss to the liturgical movement in the 
deaths of Frs. Michael Mathis and Ermin 
Vitry, it ought also, I believe, mention the 
death of Msgr. John P. O’Connell, of Chi- 
cago, on Feb. 20, 1960. His contribution 
to the liturgical conferences was great and 
deserves to be remembered. He was truly 
a giant of Christian scholarship. 

SACERDOS 
Evanston, IIl. 


Worried Reader 


Eprror: Until very recently I read and 
enjoyed all of America’s fine articles. My 
particular purpose in subscribing was to 
moderate my aggressive conservatism with 
the influence of a liberal publication which 
I believed I could trust. Recently, however, 
I have begun to have serious doubts about 
those of your staff responsible for Current 
Comment. For instance, in your Sept. 3 
issue I find the following: “In the mini- 
mum wage field, however, most of the 
States have been so negligent in discharg- 
ing their duty that the Federal Govern- 
ment is justified in pushing its interven- 
tion to the limit of its constitutional 
powers.” Now really! Were the States 
negligent or wisely unwilling to take Gov- 
ernment to the market place? The latter, 
I believe. 

Surely there was political hay at no cost 
for any State which cared to legislate a 
minimum wage law. That they did not is, 
to me, a clear indication that the more 
responsive (to the electorate rather than 
to labor) State governments believed such 
legislation not to be the wish or interest 
of their peoples. 

And then this business of “limit of con- 
stitutional powers.” Obviously a sop to 
“us conservatives.” Will not an honest ap- 
praisal of the bill advanced by the Demo- 
cratic leadership disclose its intent to go 
well beyond constitutional powers? Intra- 
state commerce, over a $1-million gross 


America e¢ 


or a $1-billion gross, is clearly not a mat- 
ter to be regulated by Washington, D. C. 
Who has ever seen Federal power, once 
established, not grow and grow and grow? 
Have you lost faith in the good people 
of the United States? Have you lost faith 
in the very system which made it great? 
Prior to the day of the “Modern Republi- 
can” and the “New Deal Democrat,” 
hasn’t every political leader of significance 
in our history warned us against strong 
central government? Cannot you fairly at- 
tribute a bit of “what’s wrong” today to 
the refusal to accept this warning? 
JosEPH PARFITT 
Dover, N. J. 











“THE LIBERAL ORTHODOXY has its own 
hagiology, according to which there is no 
greater saint than Albert Schweitzer. To 
his shrine Norman Cousins goes on pil- 
grimage, and comes back with a revela- 
tion on nuclear testing. The air of in- 
cense makes us remember that Liberal- 
ism is a Christian heresy—the divorce 
of virtue from doctrine, commonly 
known as do-goodism. The do-gooder is 
more aware of his From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. A-8, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 



















proper goal.” 








Transfer programs in Ar 


Technology, and Pre-Medical. 
BELMONT, N. C. 


Alumnae. 


BELMONT, N. C. 





SACRED HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two-year terminal programs ‘eading to Associate in Arts, Associate 
in Science or Associate is Apptied Science, in Nursing, Business Ad- 
ministration, Secretarial, ane’ Medical Secretarial Courses. 


Economics, Education, Secretarial, Pre-X-Ray Technology, and Pre-Medical 


Affiliated to The Catholic University of America 
Members of: The North Carolina College Conference; The National 
Catholic Educational Association; International Federation of Catholic 


Accredited by: The North Carolina State Board of Education; Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


A Standard 4-Year High School for Resident & Day Students 


Accredited by: The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; The North Carolina State Board of Education. 


ifzeral Arts, Biology, Chemistry, Home 

















education through college are accepted. 


is available in all sports. 








A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG MEN, Grades 7-12 


Georgetown Preparatory School, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is located in the suburban 
villa section of the nation’s capital. Only students who are deemed capable of continuing their 


The school is characterized by small classes and individual attention to each student. A special 
advanced curriculum is offered to exceptionally talented students which includes college-level 
work in mathematics, science, Latin and English. 

Recreational and athletic facilities are extensive: nine-hole golf course, ten tennis courts, playing 
fields and a new field house with three basketball courts and an indoor swimming pool. Coaching 


For Information 


Address Director of Admissions 


GEORGETOWN 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


GARRETT PARK, MARYLAND 
Founded In 1789 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free Catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ENGAGEMENT 
FORMS. Artistically designed. 35¢. Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis 15, Mo. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





PERSONALIZED MISSAL COVERS. Best 
morocco leather, tooled initials and litur- 
gical designs. Box 822, AMERICA, 920 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 





BASUTOLAND.—Pius XII College. 


Applications are invited for the posts 
of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in the 
following subjects (to B.A. and B.Sc. 
level) : English Language and Literature, 
Geology (with Geography), Mathematics, 
Psychology, Zoology, Botany and Educa- 
tion (at U.F.D. level), the appointment 
being tenable from February lst, 1961. 
The students are African. 


SALARY SCALE 


Lecturer: £1000x£50-£1250/x£50-£1550. 
Assistant Lecturer: £720x £40-£920. 

Pension scheme and children’s allow- 
ances. 


Appointments tenable for two years in 
the first instance. Entry point determined 
by qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cations must be sent by the lst October 
to the Registrar, Pius XII College, Roma, 
Basutoland, S.A., from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of applications may 
be obtained. 











etc. Write for | 





Schools and Colleges 


District of Columbia 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year col- 
lege transfer with terminal courses in home eco- 
nomics, secretarial. Art, Music (including harp). 
Social, educational and cultural advantages of Na- 
tion’s Capitol. Resident, day. Please state age, 
grade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, De- 
+ R, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, 


Indiana 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 

Box 70, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 


Saint Joseph College 
Fully accredited Catholic college, lib- 
eral arts and sciences for women. Tree- 
shaded 600-acre campus, foot of Blue 
Ridge Mts. H.S. teacher training, 
journalism, sec’l, home ec., nursing, 
lib. arts. Gym, pool. Programs in 
music, drama with nearby men’s col- 
lege. Social activities. Founded 1809 
by Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write 
for catalog. 
tion year. 
Saint Joseph College, 
Dept. A, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Give school and gradua- 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 








| 


| 








New York 


Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 





Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Paris and 


Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
N. Y., Fifth Ave. and 
Address 


Marymount 
Park, Tarrytown, 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Reverend Mother. 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial; 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Joan, Dean. 
Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania. 





Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S B.Mus. degrees. Science music, business, 
home economics, teacher training, pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions witb 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A, IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 
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